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pearance of the houses, as well as to increase the comfort to 
be secured from better gardens. Not less than fifteen hun- 
dred children entered the contest. It has proved a very ef- 
fective way of beautifying the town, while educating the 
children. It is amethod of applying science to horticulture 
and agriculture, and at the same time it is a practical course 
in manual training. The State superintendent of schools is 
so well pleased with the movement that he has recommended 
the adoption in every town in the State. Why not make it 
a national movement? 
at 


ANOTHER movement in which children are deeply inter- 
ested is a new arrangement at the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. Prof. S. P. Langley has conceived the idea of 
having a part of the museum set aside for the pleasure and 
instruction of children. Hereafter one large room, immedi- 
ately opposite the main entrance, will be found arranged for 
this purpose. The exhibits will be so labelled and so placed 
as to be specially pleasing to young folk. Scientific nomen- 
clature will be laid aside, and only common names used on 
labels. ‘These labels will also to some extent explain the life 
of the bird or animal. In this room will also be live birds in 
cages, swung among bowers of branches. Birds and insects 
will be shown in proximity to those objects which constitute 
their food or their home. 

od 


«“ PypLic OPINION” quotes as appropriate to the birthday 
of Dean Stanley some words. written by him about the true 
immortality. They are worth calling to mind in these boom- 
ing days of progress: ‘To admire what is admirable, to 
adore what is adorable, to follow what is noble, to remember 
any such examples that have crossed our earthly pilgrimage, 
that have brightened its darkness and cheered its dulness,— 
this keeps alive before us the ideal of human nature and the 
essence of the divine nature. The good thoughts, the good 
deeds, the good memories, of those who have been the salt 
and the light of the earth, do not perish with their departure. 
They live on still, and those who have wrought them live in 
them.” 

ae 


Ir is one of the curiosities of human nature that Whittier 
never forgave modern Salem for the cruel treatment accorded 
to the Friends by the Salem of two hundred years ago. ‘The 
following clipping taken from a Quaker paper seems to indi- 
cate that other Friends have good memories: The Amer7- 
can Friend recently asked the proprietor of a well-known 
Boston hotel to advertise in its columns. This is his answer: 
“ We thank you for offering us the advantages of your publi- 
cation. ‘So far as it comes under our observation and famili- 
arity with the names of the arrivals at the different first-class 
hotels in Boston, it does not seem to us that there are enough 
‘Orthodox’ Friends that come to Boston to warrant the 
expenditure in advertising. Possibly the treatment that these 
good people received in the seventeenth century in this 
vicinity has caused them and their descendants to shun 
Boston and give their patronage to Philadelphia and that 
vicinity. It seems so, and I hardly think they could be 
blamed.” ; 

JB 


Our debt to President Hyde will certainly increase if his 
public utterances continue to be as important as_ those 
recently formulated. It is rare that a man sees so keenly 
the weak joints of social life, and strikes so exactly where the 
blow is most needed. In his baccalaureate sermon he gives 
advice that is deeply needed, not only by college graduates, 
but by all the American people. ‘ Take nothing,” he says, 
“that you do not pay for at its full price. Incur no debts, 
take no rebates or discounts, or favors or passes, gained 
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through political influence or pull.” ‘This advice is needed 
in every direction. Emerson tells us that we shall certainly 
pay for everything that we get, sooner or later, and in some 
form. It is especially important that we do not pay for 
passes and free tickets, free books and other articles, in 
character. 


Balanced Antagonism. 


The common notion is that quiet and peace are the re- 
sult of one force working unopposed. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In nature as in life at least two 
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forces are always in antagonism, and peace is the result of - 


the balance between them. ‘The earth moves quietly in its 
orbit because at every instant it is drawn toward the sun 
with tremendous energy, while also it tends continually to 
fly off beyond the bounds of our solar system. The plant 
pushes upward, while constantly it is pulled downward: by 
the attraction of gravitation. ‘The ampelopsis conveys its 
moisture to its terminal buds at the top of a six-story 
building, while every drop of the water it conveys upward is 
constantly attracted toward, the centre of the earth. A man 
stands erect upon his feet because the muscles upon one 
side of him pull against the muscles on the other side. The 
more erect he is, and the more free and graceful his car- 
riage, the more do the nerves and muscles on opposite 
sides of his spinal column contend with each other. 

In every part of the intellectual and moral life of man 
the law holds good: in politics and the organization of so- 
ciety, peace and progress come always out of the antagonism 
of conflicting ideas. Any state of affairs which might re- 
sult from the complete supremacy of one power in the 
church, in society, or in the state, could be compared only 
to the desolation caused by the hurricane. A well-balanced 
man is one to whom the contending forces match each 
other, and hold each other each in its proper place. A 
well-balanced government is one in which opposite tenden- 
cies are in many ways freely developed and then set over 
against each other in due proportion. The result is neither 
centralization nor anarchy, neither the sway of the tyrant 
nor therule of the mob. Society is neither individualism nor 
socialism, but a resultant of the forces exerted by the indi- 
vidual against the mass, and the mass against the individual. 
In theology, in religion, in ethics, the dominant tendency, 
which alone would be tyrannous and destructive, is matched 
and balanced, so that great thoughts and masterful minds 
are forced to accommodate themselves to the hopes and 
fears of the multitude whom they serve. 

Absolutism in religion, with the decrees of God blotting 
out the rights of man, stands over against a godless liberal- 
ism devoted to humanity. Neither can serve all the needs 
of men and women who are longing, loving, sinning, sorrow- 
ing, and seeking always for the work and pleasure that give 
comfort and satisfaction. ‘The justice of God taken alone 
is frightful and oppressive. The love of God separated 
from his justice becomes in man an encouragement to 
license, and humanitarianism without let or hindrance ends 
in social chaos. One fights for miracles, another stands up 
for law; and out of their contention comes a deeper sense 
of the laws of life, that in themselves are miracles and 
wonders. In medicine there have been as many devious 
ways and conflicting opinions as there have been schools. 
Any one of them being adopted without dissent would have 


led us far away from the right road of sanity and health. — 


One “pathy” stands up against another, and each adds 
something to the common knowledge. Homceopathy modi- 


fied all the practices of the old school physicians; and now — 


all the occult practices and all the new devices of health- 
seekers and health-givers, whether esoteric or exoteric, contrib- 


ute to the common good by exposing error where it exists, and 


making the truth more clear where it is established. All 
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wise physicians know to-day that most of the protests made 
against their systems have some occasion, and that it has 
been well for them to have keen-eyed antagonists and 
critics ready to note every error and announce every slip 
which they make, whether in theory or practice. 

Nothing is so good for the church as the antagonism of 
the world. Nothing is better for the ministry than the 
criticism which attends it. In countries where the critic 
sleeps and protest is unavailing, the clergy sink into slothful 
ways, and are overcome by many a temptation which could 
not thrive in the frosty air of vigorous dissent. We have 
come to better days in the religious world when it is possible 
to express our antagonisms without wrath; but it will not be 
well for the churches or the church if we go further, and lose 
the habit of vigorous dissent because we would live at peace 
with our neighbors. Any doctrine, any mode of fellowship, 
any method of administration which prevails without dissent, 
will soon become oppressive from its formality or feeble for 
lack of fresh contact with the active forces which tend to 
health and life. ; 


A. Wise Passtveness. 


That, certainly, has the Wordsworthian sound ; and we can 
hardly be mistaken in attributing the phrase to him. It is 
Suggestive of a state of mind which meets with little favor in 
our time, as this finds its more obvious expression. For the 
average man, who is nothing if not a hustler, the phrase in- 
volves a contradiction. How can there be such a thing as a 
wisé passiveness? To say passiveness is to say foolishness, 
absurdity, criminality. Here and there a few mystical enthu- 
siasts profess the creed of doing nothing, letting God do all; 


_ but the dominant strain of the community is in quite the op- 


posite direction. 

That is the first impression ; and the second is like unto it, 
but not without some serious qualification. It is not the first 
time in the world’s history that we have had a kind of stren- 
uous fatalism. The Mohammedan was at the same time in- 
tensely active and fatalistic. So was the Calvinist. Talking 
as if God did everything, these acted as if they must do it all 
themselves. It should not, then, appear so very strange in our 
own time for men of the most active disposition to be found 
among the prophets of what they regard as a wise passive- 
ness. ‘The words “necessity,” “fatality,” and “ destiny ” are 
sweet as honey totheirlips. They assure us that certain lines 
of polity, certain political transformations, were not to be es- 
caped, and that the accomplished fact must take its place in 
the divine order, and cannot be impeached. without simul- 
taneously impeaching God. 

This last consideration is of a scope too wide to be de- 
bated within the limits of so brief an article as this, Those 
who find themselves attracted to this way of thinking, we 
would refer to Professor William James’s chapter on Deter- 
minism in his “ Will to Believe.” To be consistent, the logic 
which maintains the excellence and divinity of the thing 
done, as such, should maintain the excellence and divinity of 
whatever may be done; and a man may go about to rob a 
bank or murder all his near relations in the sweet con- 
fidence that his actions will at once be reverently niched in 


‘the temple of God’s holiness. " 


It is worth noticing, moreover, how prone men are to claim 
the exigencies of necessity and fate for circumstances and 
events which obviously might have been very different if a 
few men of light and leading, or a multitude of smaller folk, 
had had a different disposition. There has been nothing abom- 
inable in our history for which the plea of necessity has not 
been made by those who were its instigators or apologists. 


Was not “manifest destiny ” the plea for the Mexican War? 


Yet what good historian does not know that this event was 
freely chosen and avoidable, or that, if there was any com- 
pulsion in the matter, it was not from above? 
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It may seem a far cry from Dr. Ripley to Mohammed, 
but a like story is told of the Concord minister and the 
Arabian prophet. The Mohammed story is well known,— 
how Omar said, “I will loose my camel], and commit him to 
God”; and Mohammed answered, “ Say, rather, ‘I will tie 
my camel, and commit him to God.’” The Concord variant 
is less familiar, but is quite as good. Dr. Ripley was getting 
in his hay, and a big thunder-storm was rolling up the sky. 
There was an ominous peal. ‘ We are in the Lord’s hands. 
Mind your rake, George,” said the good man. There was 
passiveness for you, and it was also wise. We do well at 
all times to acknowledge the presence of those ‘hands 
which reach through nature, moulding men”; those tenden- 
cies and laws which subordinate men’s individual desires 
and purposes to their awful stress. We do as well or better 
when we tie our camel, mind our rake, do the things that 
seem right in our own eyes, cleave fast to our own personal 
ideal of what is just and good. That is the wisest passive- 
ness which is passive to the stress of the ideal good, not 
that which is passive to the stress of social tendencies which, 
it may be, only need the opposition of a few thoughtful and 
just men to be effectually stayed. 

The principle of organic evolution as popularly miscon- 
ceived lends itself to men’s disposition to seek the justifica- 
tion of their actions in the “stream of tendency,” which is 
not, they say, of individual contrivance and is not subject 
to individual control. The principle of evolution, rightly 
understood, puts us upon our guard, assuring us that the 
immediate cause of events, however masterful, may be a 
course of deterioration and decay, the merest eddy making 
backward in defiance of the central stream. One need not 
look back very far to find occasions that illustrate the 
absurdity of taking for sure guidance some immediate social 
stress; that, for example, of the pro-slavery spirit, fifty or 
sixty years ago. It was growing stronger every day, but 
it was not of God. The higher law was sought and found, 
not in the hard stress of events for the time being, but in 
the ideals of justice and humanity which confronted this 
with faces that could not be blenched or made ashamed. 
So it has been at many a parting of the ways; so it will 
often be again; perhaps, as sometimes heretofore : — 


“ One faith against the whole world’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind,” 


and justified in the event. 


Rapid Living. 


The conditions of society are changing very rapidly; and 
the two great material factors of this change are aggregation 
and locomotion,— the movement from the country upon large 
cities and the miracles of steam and electricity. It is prob- 
able that the ease, cheapness, and celerity of our travelling 
facilities, will largely increase during the next half-century, so 
that the restless tides of men that already circle the globe 
and make main-travelled roads of the remote parts of the 
earth will increase in size and speed of movement. 

Society, which once to a great degree was fixed and stable, 
is fast becoming fluent, and subject to ebb and flow. There 
is something rather appalling in this outlook to old-fashioned 
people of quiet, regular habits, Our cities have become 
whirlpools of rapid motion ; and the aged and weak are filled 
with a sense of danger and bewilderment, caused by the piti- 
less inhuman rush of modern life, Whole communities that 
once were stagnant, or comparatively so, have now got into 
motion, as the railroad, the trolley, the bicycle, and the auto- 
mobile invite to change. That the dangers of locomotion 
have increased in direct ratio with the means and rapidity 
is no deterrent to the fascination of the exercise. But the 
stability: of life has been much impaired; and a certain 
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feverish and fiery restlessness has taken the place of the 
calm, regular, jog-trot living of the past. 

The ease of locomotion and change has probably been the 
principal cause of the vast herding of human beings in great 
cities. The human stream has flowed resistlessly toward in- 
dustrial and distributing centres, and many new varieties of 
experience have come into being. The rapid social currents 
set up in all parts of the world are becoming ever more com- 
plex and difficult to unravel, and the work of the economist 
and social scientist is correspondingly difficult. 

With life at sixty miles an hour has come a new strain on 
the nervous system, — new diseases, new forms of mental and 
physical collapse. What will it be when, figuratively speak- 
ing, we attain a momentum of a hundred miles an hour? 
The modern sense of fatigue, lassitude, and exhaustion, dif- 
fers from the old-fashioned weariness after labor. It is a 
subtle drain of vitality that we call over-work and nervous 
prostration. It is the mind that tires out before the body is 
used up, and mental fatigue is a marked feature of modern 
life. 

The elevator, which is a steam or electric car, running per- 
pendicularly instead of horizontally, has had its effect in 
abolishing homes and introducing the railroad system into 
our habitations. Whether it be better or worse, it is a more 
rapid life than the old-fashioned mode of the separate dwell- 
ing, less dignified, graceful, and commodious. Leisure and 
ease seem to have gone out of the world or to have hidden 
themselves in obscure corners. In spite of all the improved 
means of rapid locomotion at command, people have less and 
less time to dispose of, and lead lives of constantly acceler- 
ated hurry. 

The great summer exodus, when cities and towns empty 
themselves upon the country, the seashore, and the moun- 
‘tains, has grown in almost exact proportion to the increased 
rapidity and cheapness of locomotion. It is a question 
whether the satisfactions of life have grown in proportion 
to the power to rove and change, or whether familiarity with 
marvels and wonders taken in bird’s-eye views and at rail- 
road speed has not a tendency to cheapen nature and art, 
and to degrade and flatten the imagination rather than to 
exalt and stimulate. Do the multitudes of cheap trippers, 
who roam over the world yearly, gain delight and instruction 
to a degree compensating the cost and fatigue? 

Whether they do or not, the world is on the move: it goes 
on wheels, ever at an increased rate of speed. It is the 
frenzy of motion that everywhere arrests attention and cre- 
ates surprise. Our cities, with electric cars, automobiles, 
and bicycles, are already dangerous for the old, and may 
soon become deadly for all but those endowed with nimble 
feet and alert senses. Even the hidden and secret places of 
the country are not to escape the fever of rapid motion and 
the restless tides of human life that ebb and flow like the 
waves of the sea. The trolley is penetrating all their fast- 
nesses ; and the horse, we are told, is soon to be abolished in 
favor of the space-devouring motor. With great lines of 
railway circling the globe, and rapid steamships of vast size 
darting from continent to continent in half the time now con- 
sumed, we may ask whether the conditions of society will not 
be so radically changed that our planet in a hundred years 
will wear an entirely new face, so strange to our imagination 
we cannot picture its form and feature? Will not the level- 
ling process, the intermingling of races, the spread of domi- 
nant ideas, the interflow and reaction of thought and senti- 
ment, gradually have the tendency to weaken race lines, to 
break down national differences, and to spread one color and 
complexion over the world through the intermingling of the 
peoples of the earth? 

It would seem that the weak and inert must fall out of 
this tremendous race, that the old and listless and tired and 
discouraged must drop off, like dead leaves from the tree of 
life. But let us hope that the marvellous, strenuous, new 
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world into which we are advancing may produce a quicker, 
more resourceful, alerter race of men and women, who will 
get an ever larger control of nature’s forces, a nobler energy, 
a higher spiritual and mental force, instead of being left be- 
hind in the race or crushed under the wheels of juggernaut. 

But to our weaker human constitution the desire often to 
rest, to sink into deep peace and quietness in places where 
nature’s beauty and refreshment steals in, afar from the re- 
verberating din of the great world machine that whirls and 
grinds its way onward, is overpowering,—to rest in still 
places where there is time and leisure for love and friendship, 
for faith and hope and aspiration, where the cloistered soul 
and the quiet mind may repose in sweet affections, in hal- 
lowed memories, in things that do not impinge on material 
progress, but are of the deep wells of the spirit,— gratitude, 
reverence, humility, trust in God, the pieties and the sancti- 
tiessof life. 


American Unitarian Association. 


In his searching article on the cardinal virtues, in the 
July Atlantic, President Hyde, writing of justice, says, “‘ The 
essence of injustice consists in treating people not as per- 
sons having interests and ends of their own, but as mere 
tools or machines, to do the things we want to have done.” 
In the same connection, however, he remarks, “To indulge 
a single individual, whether myself or another, at the expense 
of society, is injustice.”’ 

These propositions set forth a problem which, with both 
warning and challenge, perpetually underlies the planning 
and action of one who has conscientiously accepted large 
administrative responsibilities. In the work of this Associa- 
tion, for instance, we must strive to advance our cause, and 
to that end must needs make ‘use of individuals as agents. 
But at the same time we must guard ourselves sedulously 
against the danger of overlooking the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 


There are crises when the individual must be sacrificed _ 


for the benefit of a very noble cause; but who save the Om- 
niscient One dare doom a human life other than his own to 
such a sacrifice? One brief year of service in the secretary- 
ship has revealed to the writer that one who is intensely 
in earnest for a great cause stands ever on the verge of this 
chasm of injustice to individuals. It would take but a lit- 
tle of such injustice to bring the cause to a stop or a revolu- 
tion. 

Therefore the secretary, fresh from his quiet vacation 
communings with old ocean and eager for the next duties of 
the service, desires to say to all the brethren that he intends 
to keep on guard against this subtle temptation to the as- 
sumption of omniscience. God helping him, he will be just 
toward every soul over whose fortunes his position forces 
him to exert an influence! 

And God grant that such an endeavor toward due admin- 
istrative self-restraint may not add to the hours of passion- 
ate impatience which they who confer daily at 25 Beacon 
Street are obliged to experience when they see notable op- 
portunities of service fade away untouched because of their 
inability to plant souls in the breach! 

It is true, as Dr. Hyde says, that justice to society out- 
weighs in importance justice to the individual; but it is 
probable that, in the work of religion, the one cannot be ad- 
vanced by means of the violation of the other. 
of a religious body cannot increase its usefulness by compel- 
ling unwilling actions on the part of any comrades. The 


unwillingness would enervate the actions and this failure 


would vitiate the leadership. 

The worker for religion is strong only in so far as he 
labors willingly and devotedly; and the administrator of 
church affairs must steadily content himself with guiding the 


The officers _ 
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united action of such as come forth and say to him: “ What 
is there that we can do? Pleasant or unpleasant, we will try 
to do it.” 

The department of the navy is able to place a commander 
on every vessel, whether it be the stately battleship, the 
cruiser, the monitor, or only the collier, the despatch boat, or 
stationary light-ship. Each officer goes where he is ordered, 
and the flag lends dignity to his place. Not so in a church 
that rests upon individual independence of action! Here 
none may command another. Yet here it is quite as neces- 
sary to have every ship adequately officered. Every little 
church needs a minister, every centre of population in our 
land needs such a church as ours. 

If, as with the government, the denomination paid the sal- 


-aries, and made them all large enough, then it might through 


its leaders say, ‘‘ Go here, go there.” But the congregations 
pay the salaries, which, alas! are often very meagre. There- 
fore, for all the hard places, all the obscure positions, all the 
ill-paid opportunities, we must depend upon volunteers. 
Where sacrifices are necessary in any extreme degree, the 
souls that render them must be self-commanded. What I 
dare not force another to do, I may undertake myself. 

The great things of religion begin where the administra- 
tive officer stops in helplessness. He cannot command any 
life’s sacrifice; but all the great deeds in the service of 
God’s kingdom, all steps onward in the progress of religion, 
all services that deeply satisfy him that renders them, are 
the outcome of some one’s sacrifice. 

The deepest service to humanity and the most impressive 
glory for God’s church are the gift of them that volunteer 
for difficult and poorly paid places. Happily, in our Uni- 
tarian Church this willing spirit, this royal consecration 
of purpose, is on the increase. Always our Church has had 
it. Otherwise we should long since have disappeared. But 
we are destined to be re-enforced by more of it. There is a 
new day coming. My soul rejoices in a dawn which I see 
near at hand in the light of personal consecration in the 
faces of the faithful people whom I know. To such a dawn 
a full day must come, when we shall be aided in our blessed 
work by an innumerable army of souls that are both efficient 
and willing. Cuares E, St. Joun. 


Current Copics. 


Ir reliance is to be placed upon the declaration of Presi- 
dent Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, 
and Tin Workers, over 100,000 employees of the United 
States Steel Corporation will be on strike before the middle 
of next week. ‘The final conference between representatives 
of the corporation and of the Amalgamated Association took 
place in New York, on Saturday. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the head of the United States Steel Corporation, was not dis- 
posed to yield to the demands of the leaders of the strikers. 
The latter, on their part, were not willing to abandon any of 
their main contentions as to the admission of the unions in 
various mills under the control of the corporation that have 
been operated hitherto as “ open” or non-union mills. The 
result was that the conference failed to reach an agreement, 
and last Sunday President Shaffer and his fellow-officers 
made the announcement that all union men or friends of 


_ trade unionism in the employ of the United States Steel Cor- 


Ke 


poration will be called out of the mills at the end of the 


week. 
ae 


Tue Steel Corporation, on the other hand, carried out its 
declared intention, and made its initial attempt to open its 
union mills with non-union labor, when it resumed work in 
its mill at Hyde Park, Penn., with workmen who are not 
members of any trade union. The resumption of work at 
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this mill was to be followed, according to the plans of the 
corporation, by similar proceedings in the other mills under 
the control of the corporation that had been closed by the 
refusal of the members of the Amalgamated Association to 
work in them until their demands have been satisfied. The 
corporation is taking every precaution to guard its new 
workmen against possible violence. The sixty men who 
started up the mill at Hyde Park last Monday were guarded 
by a sufficient force of armed men, both police and em- 
ployees of the corporation. ‘The strikers, however, did not 
then show any inclination to employ physical force in their 
endeavors to persuade the new-comers to refrain from work- 
ing in the mill. 
Pd 


THE Democratic State convention of Maryland last Thurs- 
day made a candid declaration of its attitude upon the sub- 
ject of the franchise for the negro, when it adopted the fol- 
lowing as a part of its platform: ‘The Democratic party 
represents more than 40,000 majority of the white people of 
Maryland. They, in common with their brethren of other 
States in which large masses of colored voters have been in- 
jected into the body politic, recognize that the peace, good 
order, personal safety, and proper development of our ma- 
terial interests depend upon the control of the commonwealth 
by its intelligent white residents. Without the aid of the 
60,000 colored voters the Republican party in Maryland 
would be a hopeless minority. We therefore, without hesita- 
tion, proclaim that the success of the Democratic party will 
mean that, while we shall deal with perfect fairness in secur- 
ing all the benefits of good government and full and free op- 
portunities for education to all classes, such action must be 
taken as to prevent the control of the State government from 
passing into the hands of those who have neither the ability 
nor the interest to manage public affairs wisely and well.” 


& 


WHILE the Cubans are busily at work evolving a national 
election law, and the people of Porto Rico are reported by 
Gov. Allen to be quietly engaged in developing the resources 
of the island and counteracting the results of hurricane 
and famine, a different state of affairs is presented in the 
Philippines. According to a recent despatch from Manila 
a proclamation has recently been distributed throughout the 
island of Luzon, emanating ostensibly from Miguel Malvera, 
the recognized successor of Aguinaldo as the leader of the 
Filipino insurrection. Malvera urges his countrymen to 
maintain the struggle against the Americans, and assures 
them that he has ammunition and supplies enough to con- 
tinue fighting indefinitely. Skirmishes take place frequently 
on the island of Mindoro and other islands of the archipelago. 
A detachment of the Thirtieth United States Volunteers, 
who recently took an insurgent position in Mindoro, found 
that the commander of the Filipinos was a deserter from the 
American army named Howard.. 


a 


THE progress of affairs in Venezuela and the neighboring 
state of Colombia is being observed with some interest at 
Washington. Revolutions of some magnitude have broken 
out in the two countries. Each country accuses the other of 
aiding those who have rebelled against its authority. The 
friction between the two countries that is engendered by these 
internal disturbances is so strong that a war may be ex- 
pected to break out as a result at almost any moment. 
American mercantile and financial interests are so impor- 
tant in both Venezuela and Colombia that the government 
of the United States cannot be a mere disinterested specta- 
tor of any armed movements that may threaten the lives 
and properties of American citizens. It is probable, then, 
that under certain contingencies the United States may be 
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compelled to send a warship, or even several warships, to 
safeguard American interests, or, perhaps, to enforce the 
usages of civilization between the combatants. In any 
event the clash between hostile forces in South America 
cannot fail to be an object of immediate interest to 


Americans. 
ae 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the secretary for the colonies in the 
British cabinet, last Friday made in the House of Com- 
mons what is regarded by the opposition as a plain confes- 
sion of the intention of the government to arm the black 
population of the British dominions in South Africa and to 
employ them as soldiers against the Boers. What Mr. 
Chamberlain actually did say was that the government was 
employing some Kaffirs for scout duty. Naturally, these 
scouts had to be armed. The Boers in the field have com- 
plained bitterly of this measure; and Commandant Krit- 
zinger has announced his intention of shooting all natives 
in British employ, whether armed or unarmed. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in his declaration upon the subject in Parliament, 
announced that the government had instructed Lord Kitch- 
ener to inform the Boer leaders that he will retaliate for all 
acts of the sort threatened by Commandant Kritzinger by 
the summary court-martial and shooting of those responsible 
for them, whenever they can be captured. 


ed 


Tue arming of the natives is generally regarded to mark 
an exceptionally bitter phase of the struggle for the pacifica- 
tion of South Africa. Both Boers and Britons have had 
their resources fully employed at times up to a score of 
years ago in an endeavor to prevent massacre and pillage 
of the white settlers of the colonies by the warlike blacks. 
The Boers especially have taken the greatest precautions to 
crush the power of the Kaffirs. The latest step of the 
British government in regard to the natives is taken to mean, 
either that the British government contemplates an early 
withdrawal of a considerable portion of its white troops 
from South Africa for use elsewhere, and is planning to re- 
place them with a body of trained native troops, or else that 
the colonial secretary has undertaken the task of solving 
one of the vexing problems of the new dominion by admit- 
ting the negroes to a certain equality with the white inhabi- 
tants. The policy of the British government, whatever may 
be its true significance, is criticised bitterly abroad. 


Brevities. 


What shall be the title of the King of England? He can 
be Emperor of India, but he cannot be Emperor of Canada 
or Australia. 


The price of the new Unitarian Year Book is fifty cents, 
for which it will be sent to any address postpaid. By some 
mistake the price was announced in an early advertisement 
as thirty-five cents. 


Epidemics of disease do not always greatly increase the 
rate of mortality. The reason is that the epidemic sets up 
a sifting process, and often removes only those who were 
about to die from some other cause. 


Le Protestant announces the death of its editor-in-chief, 
M. Etienne Coquerel, who died on the 16th inst., at the age of 
seventy-two years. A wise, good man has been withdrawn 
from activity in the Liberal Church of France. 


Mr. Morgan will be a public benefactor if he can contrive 
any working plan by which labor and capital can adjust 
themselves to each other, They cannot work without fric- 
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tion, but the friction can be reduced by the oil of kindness 
and fair play on both sides. 


The Mad Mullah has been conquered in south-eastern 
Africa by native levies under command of British officers; 
but, even in England, nobody seems to know whether the Mad 
Mullah was this or that false prophet. Somebody resisted 
British control, and was swept away. 


The Jndian Messenger reports the first remarriage of a 
widow in the Agarwallah Community. The bride was the 
widowed daughter of Lala Swarup Lal, and the bridegroom 
Lala Govinda Prasad. About four thousand men were in 
the marriage procession, which would seem to indicate gen- 
eral approval of the event. 


A writer in the Congregationalist, speaking of Washington 
as an educational centre, says that there are more students 
pursuing higher studies there than at Harvard, and estimates 
the number as upward of 3,500. The latest Harvard cata- 
logue records the total number of students in that university 
as 4,288. If the students at the summer school were in- 
cluded, the number would be 5,275. 


One of ‘the blessings offered by modern science is the dis- 
covery that consumption is not hereditary. The disease be- 
gins anew in every individual. The so-called tendency to 
it, which may be inherited, is some physical weakness which 
can be worked out of the constitution by fresh air and exercise. 
The heredity of the disease was simply the bad effect of 
living in infected houses where the supply of fresh air was 
deficient. 


The increase of destructive insects, by coincidence at 
least, seems to be in proportion to the destruction of birds. 
Even wild birds and wild animals will return to towns, and 
sometimes to the cities, when for a sufficient length of time 
they have been unmolested. The abundance and tameness 
of squirrels in Madison, Wis., Cambridge, Mass., Richmond, 


Va., and other places, is the mark of a tendency toward 


civilization in the inhabitants of those places. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Correction. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I bow to the editorial fiat which declares that the Chris- 
tian Science controversy is over; but I ask a little space 
for the correction of a misstatement made by Mr. Farlow. 
No man enjoys being called a liar in general terms; but 
when the charge is specific, and the particular lie designated, 
his lack of enjoyment amounts almost to annoyance. In my 
sermon on Christian Science I said, “One of our leading 
ministers describes an interview he had with Mrs, Eddy, in 
which she offered to let him cut her jugular vein, assuring 
him of her ability to heal the wound in his presence.” In 
reply, Mr. Farlow says: ‘‘I deny without hesitancy that Mrs. 
Eddy or any other Christian Scientist offered to let a man 
cut her jugular vein, in order to prove the ability to heal her 
wound in his presence... . . It would be a complete departure 
from the practice of this science.” I at once wrote to ‘“ the 
leading minister,” asking for permission to use his name, 


and received the following reply: ‘Dear Mr. Snyder,—I - 


have your note relating to the statement above. It was wot 
the jugular vein, It was the vein or artery above the elbow 


of which Mrs. Eddy said that I might cut it then and there 
and that she would stop the flow of blood by an effort of the — 


will. ‘Truly yours, Adward E, Hale,” 
‘JOHN SNYDER. | 


WELLESLEY HILts, MAss. 
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é For the Christian Register. 


Vanished. 


BY MARY BARTOL. 


He rowed, he rowed, 
While the river flowed 
So tranquilly ; 

For the tide was low, 
And the current slow, 
And only ripples 

Ran in from the sea. 

I sat in the boat, 
Happy to float; 

For he looked on me! 
Past mouldering pier, 
By clouds o’erspread, 
Softly we sped, 

Past vacant field, 
Whose meagre yield 
Told silently 

A tale of years gone by. 


«“ What did our fathers here, 
Tell me, companion dear?” 
And to my inquiry 

He gave, in sympathy, 

His quick reply : 

“They loved and did not die.” 


He rowed, he rowed, 
While the willing wind 
Aided his skilful hand 
The island shore to find. 


O memory 

Of that one fragrant day ! 
When, like a child, 

Beneath spruce boughs he lay, 
And beatific smiled, 

And spoke of sacred thing, 
As the lark to heaven sings. 


Slow, through the twilight hush, 
His soul in ecstasy 

With life to be 

He rowed, he rowed, 

While the river flowed 

On from the sea. 


Those hours belong to me 
Eternally ; 
- For with the dawn 
Of next day’s mom 
He floated out to sea, 
Away from my side, 
Out on the tide 
Of Immortality ! 


Mainly Arboreal. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Lecturing upon science and literature when he was in 
America, Matthew Arnold took great delight in poking fun 
at certain descriptions of the apelike man. What most ex- 
cited him to inextinguishable laughter was that particular 
which described the habits of the apelike man as being 
“mainly arboreal.” I could never see why this particular 
impressed Mr. Arnold as so immeasurably funny. But the 
phrase has lingered in my memory from that day to this, 
and I do not see how I could find a better title for the story 
which I have to tell and the moral which I wish to draw 
from it. 

It is the story of a blasted tree. A good many years ago 
I was driving to Chesterfield from the nearest railway town. 
Great clouds, as black as ebony, came rolling up over the 
hill to which I tended as my journey’s end. I hoped to get 
there before the breaking of the storm. My hope was vain. 
A mile out the rain came down in torrents, and there was 
one crash of thunder which echoes in my memory to this 
day. “That must have struck somewhere,” we said, And 
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sure enough it had. It had struck the Mile Oak. It stood 
just a mile out from the village, in the corner of a rough 
pasture, as near as might be to the road. ‘There was not 
a finer tree in town, excepting possibly the double maple 
which towered and bellied-out across the valley half a mile 
away. ‘The bolt must have stricken it to the very heart. 
On the day of its disaster it was clothed upon with all the 
beauty and splendor of the later June, its foliage not yet 
more than a full month old. In a few days every leaf was 
withered. And so began the ruin of the stately tree. It 
went on for several years; I have forgotten just how many. 
The leaves clung to it all that summer and ‘the next. They 
were the first to go; and then the tree stood perfect in its 
shapeliness and beauty, as it had done through many winter 
seasons. You might have thought it had forgotten to put 
forth its verdurous garments at the proper time, as it stood 
there with every twig distinct against the gray or azure sky, 
‘naked and not ashamed.” 

Next after the leaves went the finer outer twigs, and the 
next season the little branches, and then the larger ones, and 
so on til] only the main limbs were left, and then the more 
extended parts of these were broken off. The anatomy of 
the tree had never been impressed upon me so deeply before 
as by this slow decay. Another season, and I found it lying 
prone. Some winter storm, more pitiful than map, had 
made an end of the unseemliness which mocked its former 
pride. 

Often of late, as I have gone that way, I have remembered 
the tree as it was in its best estate, and in its gradual ruin ; 
and it has seemed to proffer me, unurged, a natural parable 
of certain spiritual things. It would certainly have been 
foolish to imagine that in each lessening complexity, each 
more severe simplicity of the great tree, I was getting 
nearer to the true oak, its normal character. Yet, had I so 
imagined, I should have been following a line which has 
been frequently taken by those devoting themselves to the 
discovery of the true character of this or that political or so- 
cial or religious institution. They have stripped the histori- 
cal tree of its leafage, of its major and minor twigs, of its 
smaller and greater branches, of its limbs sometimes, and, 
coming down to the trunk, have said, “ Behold the real tree, 
the true religion, Christianity, political system, or what not.” 
And, so doing, they have not done well. My true oak was 
not the stripped, denuded oak of the fourth or fifth year after 
the falling of the thunder-stone, but that noble tree as it was 
before the stroke, in all the beauty and splendor of its fullest 
ramification and its abundant leafiness. And so I am per- 
suaded that, to find the true institution of any kind, we must 
not strip the fact or definition bare of the historical develop- 
ment, but take this development in its deep-rooted and wide- 
spreading growth as the real thing. 

One of the most striking expressions that I ever heard 
from the lips of Dr. Hedge was in furtherance of this view of 
institutional reality. He flouted with that noble scorn of 
which he had good store the commonly received (yet 
often practically condemned) opinion that we must go back 
to the first Christianity for the true Christianity. He con- 
tended that we must look for this in the century-growing 
tree of Christian thought and life. These things were said 
at a meeting of the American Unitarian Association, and the 
dovelike serenity of the conservative mind was fluttered not 
a little by their frank sincerity. 

As with Christianity, so with that greatest of all trees, Re- 
ligion. To find the true religion, many have contended, we 
must abstract the common quality of all religions, and ex- 
clude everything that these hold in variety and difference: in 
this way we arrive at universal religion. But this is the 
trunk of my big oak without a limb or branch, much less its 
multiplicity of leaves. Wiser, I think, are they who say that 
universal religion is the concrete of actual religion in the 
world at any giyen time, with all its wonderful variety, 
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Yet that was sound doctrine taught by Cardinal Newman 
in his “ Development of Christianity,”—one of the most 
significant anticipations of Darwin’s development theory,— 
that the varieties of a development must not range so wide 
as to exceed the limits of a species if we are to have that 
species unimpaired. He went on to argue that the Roman 
Church presents no varieties that are not within the limits of 
the Christian species. Dr. Hedge was of a different opin- 
ion, Invent, he said, a religion as different as possible from 
Christianity, and it would probably bear a strong resem- 
blance to that of Rome. Newman was right in his theory ; 
Dr. Hedge, most likely, in his application of it to the facts. 
The true development, religious or political, is not to be cir- 
cumscribed by the limits of the original form. On the other 
hand, mere aggregation is not development. We must have 
unity in multiplicity, and the unity must be that of the orig- 
inal essential spirit, or we have something different from the 
original growth, not merely its natural development. If an 
oak could be so grafted that, instead of bearing acorns, it 
bore peaches or oranges or tomatoes, it would no longer be 
an oak. Religious and other public institutions can be so 
grafted with foreign principles and purposes that they cease 
to be what they originally were, Christianity or Democracy, 
and soon. These vital growths are capable of immense ex- 
pansion, but they must be to their native centres fast, or 
they will cease to be Christianity or Democracy, or whatso- 
ever species they originally were. Institutions cannot be 
construed ideally as coterminous with their original bounda- 
ries; while, on the other hand, the growth must be a growth 
after the original kind, whatever its degree, or we have no 
longer the original tree of life whose leaves are for the heal- 
ing of the nations, but something different; it may be bet- 
ter, it may be worse. 


Changes in Country Life. 


It will tax a social student to keep well up with the evolu- 
tion going on in country life. The interurban trolley sys- 
tem, of which we recently spoke, is coming none too soon to 
keep pace with the ambition of our towns. The latest move- 
ment is the organization of Local Improvement Clubs, 
each club named from the town, as Vernon Improvement 
Club or Johnstown Improvement Club. Some of these have 
taken the title Development Clubs. The object is to draw 
the attention of those seeking rural homes, at the same time 
that the rural charms of the locality are made more beauti- 
ful and available. ‘The city is said to be no longer fashion- 
able as the residence of wealth. ‘To be confined to its 
precincts for one’s residence and home shows too close a 
dependence on business to suit a leisure class.” We note 
the same movement going on in England and in Germany. 
The programme of an English village reads as follows: 
“This association of united workers, for public improve- 
ment, shall be called The St. Margaret Development Club. 
The chief object is to improve St. Margaret’s as a place of 
business, of residence, and of sojourn; securing more 
cleanly, artistic, and beautiful surroundings, more scientific 
and hygienic conditions, and a more intelligent, temperate, 
and progressive community,— in a word, to encourage that 
civic pride which is the best guarantee of prosperity and 
happiness.” The circular, with its constitution, announces 
the hope that something can be done, not only to attract 
summer visitors, but to draw for permanent residence fami- 
lies of intelligence and wealth. There is an annual mem- 
bership of twenty-five cents, and an honorary membership 
of about three dollars. There will also be fees for games 
set up by the association. Band concerts, and literary with 
musical entertainments, will also be sustained. All funds 
collected are to be used to wipe out the stigma of being an 
untidy village. ‘The improvement of St. Margaret’s, artis- 
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tic and hygienic, is an object of general interest. Tidy 
streets and lanes, dry and smooth paths, a removal of all 
waste, and the fostering of wholesome games, it is hoped, 
will benefit all classes.” 


Day and Night. 


The Sabbath sunshine blessed the earth to-day 
With large, still utterance of a thought divine; 

Forever freely thus —it seemed to say — 
Doth heavenly love on human darkness shine: - 
Oh, bright beyond all suns that wondrous light of thine! 


To-night the Sabbath moonlight, with white wings, 
Dove-like, doth brood o’er Earth’s dark, fevered breast ; 
So God’s great calm its gift of healing brings 
To souls long tossed in sorrowful unrest, 
And leaves therein the peace that cannot be expressed. 


— Independent. 


Modern Methods of Religious Training. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


With the advancement of scientific and rational thought 
new religious problems are brought to our consideration. 
Some of these are of the most serious import, not only be- 
cause they oppose religious traditions that are venerable, but 
because they present new insights into human nature and its 
relations to the world in which we live. Perhaps none of 
these problems is more urgent in its nature than that which 
relates to the training of the young,— a subject which is now 
uppermost in the thoughts of many persons. We have made 
some real gains in pedagogical method in recent years, partly 
because we now better understand the child nature than ever 
before, and partly because we comprehend its relations to 
adult life more clearly. 

No result of child study is more important than the knowl- 
edge that the child is not asmaller manor woman. Most of our 


religious teaching has proceeded on the assumption that what - 


the child needs is what the adult needs, but so simplified as 
to be within his comprehension. If psychology and the new 
pedagogy have given us anything, it is the recognition of the 
fact that the child does not think as the man thinks or 
feel as the woman feels. The truth which is acceptable to 
the adult cannot be so simplified or so diluted as to fit it to 
the needs of the child. It is not abstract, scientific, philo- 
sophical, or theological truth of any kind or amount that the 
child nature demands. Indeed, truth is not what the child 
seeks for or what the child needs, or what will best prepare 
for the maturity of its individual growth. 

The child lives in the world of feeling and imagination, 
and to train these powers should be our first aim. It is be- 
cause the method of the catechism is least calculated of all 
methods to train these faculties in the child that it should be 
utterly discarded. But it must not be assumed that, in the 
training of feeling, we are to give it riotous expression or 
that we are to call it into larger development than is sponta- 
neous. For the very reason that emotion is spontaneous and 
riotous, it needs the most careful cultivation, not to subdue 
it, but to give it noble and beautiful expression, that shall be 
directed on the right objects and for the inward enlargement 
of the soul. Man has no grander or more useful faculty than 
imagination, but our present methods of training largely ig- 
nore it or fail to make it conducive to the purposes of a 
beautiful life. That it more often than otherwisé fails to 


serve the great ends of religion is because it is not trained, — 


but allowed to develop as best it may. 
What we ought to cultivate in the child is religion, and not 


theology. Religion is, in large degree, native to the child 


nature; but theology belongs to the years of maturity and 
philosophical capacity. The child can be trained in rever- 
ence, worship, faith; but to urge upon him the formulated 
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hend them, and because they pervert his nature. No sim- 
plification of theology or religious beliefs can adapt them to 
the child nature or make the teaching of them good peda- 
gogy. He may commit them to memory readily enough, and 
he may retain them until adult years; but he does not 
spiritually assimilate them or make them religiously a part 
of his own being. He may in later years find that they are 
helpful to him, because he is then prepared to utilize them 
in his religious growth; but as a child they do him no 
good, and may do him much harm. The harm they do is 
that he is not ready to assimilate them. They perplex him, 
pervert the order of his spiritual growth, and lead him to a 
disgust for what was urged upon him in opposition to the 
natural demands of his own nature. On every hand may be 
found men and women whose religious natures are perverted 
because theology was urged upon them before they had any in- 
ward demand for it. 

The most helpful suggestion we can have in regard to 
how and what to teach children is the full recognition of the 
fact that each individual repeats in himself the history of the 
race. ‘This fact has been clearly stated by saying that “the 
successive phases of the life of the individual correspond to 
the different stages of the long evolution of the species: 
the life of every man is like a summary of the whole life 
gone through up to that time by humanity.” This does not 
mean that the child repeats every detail of the life history 
of the race, but that the general order of its development 
is the same. What took a very long period for the race to 
gain is accomplished by the child in a comparatively short 
time ; and the child sometimes takes such strides in its de- 
velopment as to apparently or in reality skip stages through 
which the race passed in its development. It is also to be 
recognized that the child has the advantage of heredity and 
of superior training, that in a cultivated family it has helps 
quite unknown to the race. 

Although the child does not reproduce the racial history 
in detail, yet in general outline the genetic history is the 
same. Not only is this true for the physical history of the two, 
as well as their intellectual history, but it is also true of their 
spiritual development. It may be said that essentially, not lit- 


erally or in detail, the child passes through all these stages 


of religious growth that belong to the race. There is a time 
in the life of every child when it is a fetich worshipper; 
another time when it is a polytheist, and reverences the great 
objects and forces of nature; and yet another time when it 
pays adoration to deified human beings or when it sees divin- 
ity embodied in heroic individuals. The child is a myth- 
maker, as was primitive man; and he explains the phenomena 
of nature and of human activity in precisely the same manner, 
as the result of some force that is of the nature of his own 
will. The child may have gravitation explained to him or the 
scientific interpretations of sunrise, lighting, rainfall; but, if 
he is left to the spontaneous activity of his own mind, he 
will explain these phenomena as the primitive man accounted 
for them. The child accounts for what he sees and expe- 
riences on the basis of his childish knowledge, and he 
therefore gives what seems to us most absurd explanations 
of what to us seem most simple phenomena. A child has 
heard balls rolled over a floor; and, when he hears it thun- 
der, he says that God is playing football up in heaven. He 
has seen water thrown from a door or window ; and, when it 
rains, he says God is pouring water upon the earth from a 
bucket. The reasoning of the child is as good as the 
reasoning of the man, so far as it goes; but it is crude and 
childish because he is a child in his mental capacities. 

It is possible to emphasize too strongly the repetition of 


_ development of the race in that of the child, especially as 


the child is constantly subjected to conditions of life far 
other than those of the primitive time of mankind. What it 
is desirable and most helpful to recognize is that the order 
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of the child’s unfoldment is ‘essentially the same as that of 
the race; and this fact gives us a clew for our constant 
guidance as to what is fitting for any period of the child’s 
development. It is very essential, however, that we should 
be on our guard against imposing on the child what he is 
not ready for, simply because it is familiar to us and be- 
cause we think it easily understood and truthful. Perhaps 
no greater harm can be done the child than to assume that 
he can fully understand what we readily comprehend, and 
that he is prepared to assimilate mentally and spiritually 
what we accept by the employment of the most advanced 
methods of ratiocination. The child is a child, and not a 
man or woman, and because he is passing through the stages 
of growth that are essentially the same as those the race has 
traversed. If we ignore this fact, and assume that, because 
the child is surrounded by modern conditions and because 
modern modes of thought are open to him, he can by the 
help of his parents and teachers skip over some of the 
stages of human development, we shall make a great mis- 
take. We shall grow the child into a prig, who thinks he 
knows everything when he knows nothing. The stages of 
development can be passed through rapidly with the help of 
others, it may be; but the mental processes can be no more 
changed as to their order than can those of his embryonic 
physical growth by any process whatever. 


A Ministet’s Life and Work.* 


If you are the stuff that true prophets are made of, you 
are idealists. I congratulate you and I commiserate you. 
You may have a hard time of it. The big world is not 
idealistic. It is a money-making machine; and, even though 
the men who tread the wheel love it not, they must tread, 
and act as though they, too, were money-making machines. 
But do not break your hearts over it. Locked as a secret in 
every breast is the longing for ideals. Trust that, appeal to 
that, gratify that. Dream with the hidden dream. Let the 
tired man, let the jaded woman, dream. It is at least as 
good as a fairy tale to a child. I should not mind if they 
called the church the House of Dreams. Live in the great 
God’s fairyland, and dream ; and tell men this,—that all 
God’s dreams come true. Asa help in this direction, steer 
straight for joy and hopefulness in your services. Be as 
serious as you like, but strike the note of joy. I remember 
a story about that blithe minister, Paxton Hood, who one 
bright Sunday morning had to preach in a strange chapel 
where an old deacon gave out the hymns. To his dismay 
the good old man solemnly announced the two hundred and 
fourteenth hymn, and read the first two lines : — 


“My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 


Whereupon Paxton Hood got up and said: “No, dear 
friends, our thoughts don’t roll that way at all this morning. 
Let us sing to the praise and glory of God hymn fourteen : — 


“Come, let us join our cheerful songs, 
With angels round the throne.’” 


That better thought has spread far and wide since his day; 
and now, on every hand, there is a most consoling sign of 
the times in the drift away from the old savageries, and even 
a drift away from dogmas of all kinds, to practical humanity. 
One saw and felt it at our late international meetings in 
London, but it is manifest in all the churches. I remember 
the time when the question whether Theodore Parker’s works 
should be sold by the Unitarians divided them into two 
excited camps. It would be impossible now. What we all 


*¥From an address given by Rev. J. Page Hopps, at Cross Street Chapel, Man- 
chester, on welcoming into the ministry students of the Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege who had completed their course, 
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want is the enthusiasm of humanity. Keep eyes and heart 
on that. It is your bright morning and evening star. 

You see I am speaking to you as idealists, as men accus- 
tomed to go up to the Mount of God; but you will have to 
translate the golden ideal into a homely real. “See, then,” 
saith he, “ that you make a// things according to the pattern 
that has been shown you in the Mount.” You will have to 
concern yourselves with very simple things,— with things in- 
significant and commonplace, that will perhaps look poor 
and dull when you remember the golden visions on the 
Mount. But still the pattern will be there, and you must 
work by it; and in the class-room, in the teachers’ meeting, 
in the miner’s cottage, in the mean little garret, in the in- 
firmary ward, in the public meeting, when passions may 
burn like fire, or at the chapel on dull wet days when nobody 
may seem to care, the voice must haunt you: “ See that you 
make a// things according to the pattern that was shown 
you in the Mount.” ’ 

In harmony with this, and to help it, try to be mercifully 
interested in every one. Bear with the athlete in the world 
of business: he has to fight the battle of life, and you must 
make allowances for his habits, his attitudes, and his moods. 
Love the young: they all respond to love. See the beauty 
and the pathos of the aged. And sympathize with all. 
Take an interest in men and women, and not only in books, 
Your best library is in the open air and in life. If you are 
interested in politics, keep special questions out of the 
church; but play the man in the open arena. No prophet 
can afford to sell his soul and body to a congregation for, 
say, £200 a year. But in the church discuss no disputed 
political questions ; and, when disputed questions divide men, 
reserve the church for lessons of charity and pity and the 
brotherhood. 

And now, what is your real work? Well, your work is 
many-sided; and I, at least, am not the man to deny that. 
One of my own greatest helps has been that I have had va- 
riety in my life: interest in all human struggles, at home and 
abroad; interest in foreign peoples, members of the great 
human brotherhood ; interest in politics, in sociology, in 
business. All this helps to keep a minister bright and 
broad and many-sided, and well informed and fresh. But 
at the heart of all there is one thing. What is that? Ah! 
but it is such a simple thing; and the secret is so obvious 

“and so small. It is all told in the one word Sympathy ; or, 
if you prefer it, Pity or Humanity or Love. Everything 
must be determined by that, and everything can be deter- 
mined by that, — politics, sociology, business, everything ; for 
everywhere the key that unlocks all doors, the magic word 
that laughs at foreign tongues, and makes even all prayers 
one, is Sympathy, Humanity, Love. We are miserable for 
want of sympathy; we quarrel; we are envious; we build up 
barriers; we misunderstand one another or conspire to take 
advantage of one another for want of sympathy. And it is 
the one main business of the minister of religion to tell the 
world that,— to show why it is feverish and miserable and 
quarrelsome and wicked. 

Nor is it necessary that, in doing this, the minister of re- 
ligion should ever use his pulpit for one side,—for the men 
against the masters or the masters against the men, for 
England against the foreigner or the foreigner against Eng- 
land. Outside, as a man and a Citizen, he may take a side, 
and ought to take a side, and fight like a good soldier against 
what he specifically feels is wrong; but in worship he must 
forget sides and think. of principles, forget what divides 
and think of what might unite, forget the quarrel and think 
of the cure. ‘ 

Sympathy is Heaven’s heal-all for every one of the world’s 
maladies. It is the real instructor, too; for it unbolts closed 
doors, and opens the lips of the heart, and liberates the 
passion-bound explanations of reason. The preacher of 
sympathy therefore stands in the highest place. He holds 
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the keys of business, of politics, of society. He is the true 
prophet, whether as forth-speaker for God or fore-teller of 
things to come. Ah! my brothers, you might be angels in 
this world of fighting beasts or competing men. You stand 
on the highest ground. Keep there, and be faithful unto 
death ! —/nguirer. 


Quiet Work. 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity, — 


Of toil unsevered from tranquillity . 

Of labor, that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 


Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s senseless uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy quiet ministers move on, 


Their glorious task in silence perfecting ; 
Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil ; 
Laborers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 
— Matthew Arnold. 


Che Pulpit. 


Transient and Permanent. 


BY FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, 


Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my words shall not pass 
away.—MArk xili. 31. 

Jesus uses here the language of the prophets of God. In 
his heart resounded the same unshaken confidence in the 
divine purpose for Israel which made Isaiah say: “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of our God 
shall stand forever. The heaven shall vanish away like 


smoke, and the earth shall wax old like a garment, and they 


that dwell therein shall die in like manner; but my salvation 
shall be forever, and my righteousness shall not be abolished. 
My words shall not pass away, my predictions shall be ful- 
filled.” This is the certainty. We need not understand the 
first sentence of the text as a prediction of the dissolution of 
heaven and earth. It is true that Hebrew prophets and 
seers had not our ideas of the fixity and stability of the order 
of nature. It is true that they spoke of a time when the 
seen order should melt away before the coming of an order 
now unseen. If, however, we bring before us the various 
affirmations of Jesus, it does not seem necessary to under- 
stand here a definite prediction of the removal of heaven 
and earth. What is said on that point is said only for the 
sake of contrast, and the sense is probably only this: Though 
heaven and earth should end, my prediction will not fail of 
fulfilment. Though the most fixed and stable things present 
to your experience should disappoint you, our hopes of the 
great fulfilment of life will not be disappointed. The year, 
the month, the precise hour of the advent of God’s kingdom, 
was not indeed known to man or angels. Such detail of 
knowledge could be claimed by none. Out of the certainties 
of the heart, however,.out of the absoluteness of his confi- 
dence in goodness and in God! Jesus predicted with this 
majesty of faith the speedy advent of a new order of human 


life, when the rule of the proud and cruel should give place | 


to the peaceful equalities of the humble and the meek, when 
the old powers of avarice and selfishness should yield to the 


generosities of perfect love, when the present anguish of loss. 


and pain should become comfort and joy, when, as it says 
in the Apocalypse, God shall wipe away all tears from the 
eye of man,— a time when the peace-makers should see their 
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dream come true, when the passions that alienate man’s 
heart from God being robbed of their undue power, men by 
their purity should see God with nearer vision; a time of jus- 
tice, peace, goodness, joy, love, perfection ; a time when men 
should rise unhindered to their true nobility, and be like the 
angels of God, doing on earth the will of the Father in 
heaven. It shall come! It shall come! This generation 
shall not pass till all these things be done. 

The generation passed the thing did not come to pass. 
Men say, therefore, that Jesus did not predict so swift and 
complete a change, and that this form of prediction is due 
to his followers. Well, then, it was they who had this abso- 
lute faith in the swift victory of good, and it was they who 
spoke words that passed away unfulfilled. Nay, let us 
broaden it still more. It is Christianity that has acted the 
prophet and it is Christianity that fails to see its vision of 
the mount made the complete reality of the plain earth. It 
is you and I who know with an invincible and deathless as- 
surance that all these things shall come to pass, and who 
yet fail to receive the full blessing in the scope of years 
allotted to us. It is you and I who are driven by the irre- 
sistible powers of our inner nature to live for these ends, to 
plight them our troth, to set our affections on them, to make 
them our load-star, to endure hardship and sacrifice for 
them, to die at times for their sake, and yet to acknowledge 
from time to time that this kingdom of reality, which is our 
sovereign and our hope and our love, is ever something 
which should be and is not. Christianity has never lost 
heart. It still repeats: Though heaven fail and earth fail, 
the great perfection shall not fail. The winds blow and 
beat upon this faith, the floods rise to sweep it away, the 
children of this world smile and mock at it, the lusts and 
greeds of men declare it an illusion. Pride and oppression, 
and war and devourings, declare that the given earthly 
order is unyielding, and that the immutable law of this earth is 
might,— survival for the strongest fighter or the swiftest in 
the race of craft and guile. The Christian looks on this 
picture of nature as it is offered to him, and answers: It is 
not my law. This heaven and earth that you show me shall 
pass; but the heaven and earth of the eternal goal lie be- 
yond. ‘To seek to disprove the moral consciousness of man 
by showing him that which is becomes an absurdity. His 
moral consciousness affirms not what is actual now, but 
what ought to be. To bid us be content with what is the 
actual experience is to bid us conceive of the world and 
man as stagnant and stationary. The world’s true meaning 
is seen in the thrilling mystery of its groaning and travailing 
to bring forth the better and the best that ought to be. 
Man’s true reality is not the blind, selfish slave of instinc- 
tive passion that he has been and is leaving behind. It 
is the perfection toward which he yearns and gropes,— his 
own predestined perfection that will not leave him or for- 
sake him to whatever depths of error and sin he falls; 
the perfection that ever recalls him and regenerates him,— 
changing the coward into a hero, the trickster into a noble, 
the sensualist into a saint. Shown the imperfect and un- 
finished world of sense and historic experience, the Chris- 
tian answers, My kingdom is not of that world. His faith 
_ is fixed in a perfect reality of which this world is the prom- 
ise or the potency. Often, indeed, in mystic moments he 
seems to have entered into that sphere of perfect being be- 
yond or beneath his sense experience, and his soul forever- 
more is haunted by the bliss of things ineffable. 

Let us know, then, the commingling of truth and error 
in the early Christian’s prediction. He prophesied the ful- 
filment, the absolute necessity of what was right and true. 
Thereby he spoke the indubitable truth of religion. He 
prophesied that the present experience of misery and evil 
would end within a generation... That generation should not 
pass until the perfect order would shine from horizon to 
‘horizon like the sudden flash of lightning, but,'unlike the 
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flashes of the summer storm, changing the universal darkness 
into a fadeless and ever-during day. ‘This too eager anti- 
cipation was error. The prophet was Jesus. In this ming- 
ling of truth and error Jesus shared our lot. He taught us 
his absolute confidence in the unrealized right. He shared 
our too ardent hopefulness of the time and the manner of its 
realization. In this, too, he bore our sorrows and was ac- 
quainted with our griefs. God’s purpose was not to give the 
kingdom of perfect good by sudden miracle, but by longer 
processes of historic transformation, and, as faith now says, 
not altogether in these our bounds of space and time, but in 
that great ocean of more perfect being that breaks beyond 
the harbor bar of death. From age to age Christians have 
postponed the date or reconceived the manner of the great 
fulfilment. They never gave up the faith. Wherefore, see- 
ing we are compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight and the sin that so 
easily besets us, and let us, too, run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto- Jesus, the author of our 
faith. 

Our religion survived its disappointment about the date 
of the great fulfilment. So, too, has our religion survived 
many another error. Once it thought that the permanent 
and essential thing was to know and rehearse the correct 
philosophical statement of the relation between God as he 
transcends the world and God as he is manifested in the 
world. For shortcomings in their mode of stating this, men 
were banished or accounted enemies of society. Once our 
religion found the all-important thing, the absolute and 
fixed thing, to be the mode in which God and Humanity 
could meet in the one person of Christ. Those who would 
not accept the doctrinal decision of councils and emperors 
were driven out of the empire to live by the toleration of 
pagans or Mohammedans. Once our religion claimed that 
the salvation of every soul depended on obedience to the 
institution of the church and on accepting without question 
its rules affecting every detail of life. Those who preferred 
the sole authority of Scripture were banished or burnt. Once 
our Protestant religion suffered no readings of Scripture save 
as conforming to long and abhorrent creeds that denied the 
Christian gospel of the Fatherhood of God. Or it argued 
that Christianity was obedience to King and bishop, a belief 
in six days of creation, or some special theory of the atone- 
ment or the aspiration and infallibility of the Bible. From 
age to age the mistaken analysis of religion has varied. From 
age to age the believer felt his absolute assurance, and yet 
saw some cherished belief questioned and falling in decay. 
To-day, therefore, there are some who, noting the changing 
past and the relativity and brevity of all these things that 
have. been claimed as the central Christian things, decide 
hastily that Christianity itself is but a broken gleam of a 
religion beyond it. They turn restlessly to new systems and 
new practices, that they may possess the permanent and 
universal religion for the control of their lives. 

We do well to seek that which is not subject to the as- 
saults of time, that which shall not vanish like the smoke or 
be folded away as a forsaken vesture. We shall do well, 
too, to see that despite all these changes and transitions, 
these discoveries of error and illusion, Christianity still 
speaks in the tones of unconditional demand and triumphant 
certainty of prediction. We who are born into its blessing 
and die with its benediction adhere to it, not because it is 
the mere best we know, but because it is the best we can 
know. It claims us not because it has its relative truth. 
If it were so relative, it would not be the truth for which the 
souls of men hunger and thirst. Christianity has our alle- 
giance only if it has an absolute claim upon us, only.if it is in 
its essence the highest and most perfect religion of which we 
can conceive, only if we can say of it that, though the 
heaven and earth of our senses should shrivel away, though 
we should be plunged into other realms of experience, the 
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law and principle of our religion cannot ever pass away. It 
is by knowing this that we can comprehend the stubborn te- 
nacity of men in the past, when the law and principle of their 
religion was confused with temporary and mistaken views of 
philosophy or science or politics. ‘There was error in some 
of their beliefs, but they knew deep down in their being of 
beings some unshaken certitude. You and I, too, if we 
have not such certitude and anchorage in an absolute value, 
are living in a world where all things but drift and change, 
where ideals bloom and wither, hopes dawn and fade, with 
no more meaning than the changing weather of a fickle 
clime or the unfolding of the summer’s lovely petals, only to 
be blown away with all the withered leaves over the untrod- 
den moor. Without some secure and permanent principle in 
the movement of human life, there could be no progress. 
All would be mere change, mere motion to and fro. Some 
absolute meaning must link all the shifting changes to be 
the incidents of a sure progression. In our religion — if it 
is our religion, claiming our souls—there is a verity that 
changes not, though advent hopes postpone themselves, 
though doctrines of divine manifestations are subject to 
change, though theories of sin and its remedies ever amend 
themselves. These all are like the leaves that droop and 
fall away; but there is yet the tree Ygdrasil that never dies. 
We admit, then, that much of what has been called Chris- 
tian and viewed as essential and permanent was defective, 
transient, relative. We admit that the things we do and 
think as Christian may be even in time to come defective 
and mistaken. We can admit this with serenity, for it is the 
admission that we are finite beings. It is the admission 
that uncertainty attends our theoretic knowing. But the 
soul protests against the unbearable thought that all is rela- 
tive. The motive and the principle of the life must be 
above the flux and flow of things. What we do and what 
we think may change, but we are not expressed by these 
taken by themselves. The spirit that sought and found 
them is more than these. The end that we seek through 
them may be perfect and absolute in value and character, 
while these the means are defective and changeable. The 
matter of a life may be relative and yet the form be abso- 
lute. Goethe had many varied occupations, some of them 
full of petty details and irksomeness; but he said placidly 
that all occupations were symbolic things. What was done 
was in itself of less moment. The aim given it, the end 
sought through the work, made it symbolical of divine per- 
fection. ‘The spirit and purpose of the actor made the work 
a divine work. ‘The precepts for life may depend on time 
and place, on race, social condition, on age of life, on many 
things; but the principle behind the precepts may be timeless 
and immutable. Even the precepts that Jesus gave may 
often have been shaped by local and transient conditions. 
They may not be capable of forming a code for all time and 
all conditions. ‘They contain, nevertheless, a permanent and 
universal and absolute principle which can never be tran- 
scended. Whatever the particular precepts of Jesus were, 
the underlying idea that gave them their imperative value, 
the spirit and purpose of them that gave them all they had 
of heavenly majesty and authority, the principle that sought 
and found these particular expressions, was the principle 
that man’s life should conform to perfection. The simplicity 
and familiarity of this veil from us the radical and reforma- 
tive character which it had at the first. Men had been told 
to live by traditions of ancestral usage, by priestly prescrip- 
tions, to seek God through rituals and deeds of precise and 
formal fashion. Jesus said: Man shall live with the char- 
acter of the perfect Being. Seek God by being like him in 
the nature of his will. Man is bidden thus to govern life by 
the highest possible standard. Let the matter and content 
of life change. The form and value and character of such 
a life are beyond betterment. The religion of Jesus speaks 
the language of the highest conceivable religion. If we try 
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to get at anything higher, it can only be by discarding the 
notion of a perfect standard. It can only be by imagining 
something more perfect than perfection, something wiser 
than perfect wisdom, something higher and more sovereign 
than perfect goodness, something nobler than perfect beauty. 

And not only so. Not only does our religion emancipate 
us from old primitive rituals and mechanical external forms, 
and bid us recognize the perfection of our being as the bid- 
ding and imperative of religious duty, the yearning and the 
passion of religious longing: our religion tells us also that 
the light of perfection shines upon us. The plant cannot 
turn its leaves to the sun before the light dawns. It is the 
glory and the worth of our human capacity that it recognizes 
without and within the messages of perfection in all the 
operations of God. It finds the perfect Being manifested. 
In the measureless order of the world, the soul knows a 
limitless perfection of rational power. The soul looks on the 
lily of the field, and in the lovely and flawless beauty of this 
crowning moment of the plant’s life knows that the supreme 
power manifests itself in all the perfections of beauty. The 
soul looks on Jesus, who is the efflorescence of the race, 
and by the light of humanity’s highest and most imperious 
yearning — the yearning for goodness — reads a revelation 
of justice and goodness. The spirit of man is the candle of 
the Lord. The full, free, limitless, impartial love and 
equity of the spirit of man, seen in Jesus, is the brightest 
shining of the Lord of life. The heart hungers for a perfect 
love, and a perfect love is disclosed within the ranges of our 
vision. ‘The spiritual experience means our dealings with 
this besetting love. You flee from it into the darkness; and 
it comes like the clear, balmy light of dawn, patiently seeking 
you whithersoever you have fled. You inflict wilful wounds 
of selfishness and hate upon your neighbor, and your neigh- 
bor’s wound bleeds and stings in you. But the perfect good- 
ness that over-broods you and your neighbor draws you into 
its embrace again. The restoring goodness of God heals 
your self-inflicted wounds. It will not let you go. It comes 
with fresh profferings of life and peace and joy. It says: 
Thou art my child. Thy true life is my life. 
fect, as thy Father in heaven is perfect. We are summoned 
to the perfection of a life disclosed to us. We are bidden to 
gain creative and directive power like God’s in this little 
sphere of the great creation where we dwell. We are bidden 
to image ourselves with the beauty which shines through all 
his messages to sense and sight. We are bidden to know 
with as much of the supreme wisdom as can use our capaci- 
ties. We are bidden to mould and shape our every act by 
that complete compassionate justice with which he loves all 
that he has made. We are bidden to seek men with that 
undefeated trust and patient love with which he seeks us and 
reconciles us to himself. Be ye perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect. This is the religion of Jesus. This is the 
religion of Christianity. All that Christianity once valued 
and saw crumble away was but means devised for expressing 
this and winning men to this, which is ideal humanity and 
ideal religion, one and the same. Perhaps you and I will 
blunder in times again as to the means for reaching this 
goal. The means are perfectible. The destination is fixed 
and perfect. The fundamental principle of Christianity, 
which is the essential life principle of all its changing growth, 
gives it the character of an absolute and final religion. All 
other religions ally themselves to this, when it is seen in its 
purity. ‘Their light passes into its sublime and -universal 


light. They merge and meet in its perfect message. Thought 


can reach no higher. 
The religion of Jesus comes thus with a summons, a bid- 


ding, a command. It is a prediction, also a promise. When ~ 
it says, Ye shall be perfect, we may read it as an imperative 


or a prophecy, as we will. Either way it tells us of our 
fellowship with God which fulfils our being now and is our 
destiny forever. That fellowship exalts us above all the 
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mechanism of the outer world. It is our freedom from all 
the fatalities of law and causation. Live in it, and the 
mechanism yields itself to new uses, ceasing to be a fate. 
Live in it, surrender your life to the service of the perfect 
good, and you feel born within you a peace and security and 
blessedness more exalted than any experience that can come 
through your life as a part of the great system of nature. 
Happy the hour when the dew glistens on the leaf and the 
fragrant rose uncoils its petals in the morning light. Happy 
is man when the ecstasy of strength and health speeds him 
on his desire as the swallow flies through the yielding limpid 
air. ‘There is a dawn more stainless when the light breaks 
on inner skies and the dews of grace freshen the spirit. 
There is a heart’s desire which is ever unappeased until it 
rest in God. And these inner moments of childhood to the 
perfect clarify life and unite it, and make it whole and lend 
. it power. By this self-surrender.to the service of the perfect 
good, man comes to a personal selfhood which the world can 
neither give nor take away. The world of things gave it no 
birth. The world cannot reach it with the menace of height 
or depth or any other creature. Therefore, we shall be per- 
fect when we have the glorious liberty and the full stature of 
the sons of God. We shall be like him, for we shall see him 
as he is, Shall we care to ask the day and the hour? 

To whatever day and hour you and I can postpone our 
personal share in the great fulfilment, this life principle of 
our religion is predictive of the age that shall dawn in the 
commonwealth of this nearer scene that we know and love. 
It is a creative principle, this vital force of perfect and uni- 
versal goodness. It cannot act at all without forming a 
brotherhood of men, a brotherhood of peace-making men, a 
brotherhood of happy friendship and sacred loyalty. It turns 
all other things to this use. Find knowledge, and your dis- 
covery may rest unused in libraries. But love comes upon it, 
and spreads the news of it and applies it for the service of 
its universal good will to men. Forge some bits of mechan- 
ism, and it will hardly stir curiosity until the love which builds 
the brotherhood and commonwealth of man discovers its 
contribution to the life whose rule is each for all and all for 
each. Nothing so stirs the world and renovates it as the 
discovery of some saintly embodiment of this sheer goodness 
which is God’s life in man. All the other life which he gives 
_ us is empowered and energized, made effective and directed 
by that. Jesus loves this life of utter goodness, and a new 
civilization begins. Saint Francis loves that life, and a new 
brotherhood spreads the blessing of it everywhere, with re- 
sults undreamed of by the saint himself. It must have new 
laws, new sciences, new customs, new education, new art. 
Something had touched the quick of civilization. It was 
only sheer goodness, but it agitated and transformed the 
common life. It was goodness, and it created all the things 
that find their unity in goodness. Goodness is invested with 
power. What wonder, then, that, when men consecrate them- 
selves to goodness, the spirit of prophecy comes on them! 
They experience something which belongs to the heart of all 
things. They know the purport of what they experience, and 
they predict what they know. They know that in this divine 
service life draws directly from the creative power of God, 


and they predict that God’s kingdom will come. and is com- 


ing over the wide earth of man, 

Do you hesitate so to look forward? Then look backward. 
You see rude savage tribes banded together for security, and 
from the very union and loyalty of their rude lives learning 
the nobility of honor, the majesty of justice, the sacred pas- 
sion of the wider friendship. You see these principles of 
equity and loyalty refined into sympathy and benevolence. 
_ You see the sympathy of the wise and strong spent in aiding 
: the laggard step of the ignorant and the weak. You see the 
_ prophet and the martyr glad to embrace exile or death, that 
the sluggish, resistant mass may be roused to their clearer 
vision of the secrets of this life of common truth, common 
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beauty, common goodness. You see the greatest hero and 
prophet in the annals of love dragging his cross to the mount 
of passion ; and then you see men ever after clasping to their 
bosom this cross as their holiest symbol of love’s invincible 
proof and power, self-sacrifice. You see long generations 
that have learned within their own heart, essential to their 
own being, inseparable from their own spirit, unconquered by 
defeat or death, something which reveals the nature of God, 
something which is God in man, something which is at once 
law and liberty, condemnation and acquittal, the mainspring 
of life now and the bliss of life to come. It is love. Man’s 
true self is wedded to it. To lapse from it is what we mean 
by sin and misery. Man’s follies and errors are the blunders 
that he makes in the name of love. His tears are love’s 
tears. His tragedies are love’s tragedies, Then know, by 
all this that man 7s, the inevitable certainties of the life that 
man will create, that kingdom in which wisdom shall have 
solved all the problems of love. Man will create this life; for 
it is the purpose of God. He who made the star-set heavens 
and imaged himself in man, he who sent the prophets and 
gave his sons to die for us, he who draws us to his own 
spiritual perfection, is the Father of all love. What he pur- 
poses cannot come to naught. May he inspire us to predict 
the perfect life, and to live it! 


Spiritual Life. 


While a healthy body helps to make a healthy soul, the 
reverse is yet more true. Mind lifts up, purifies, sustains 
the body. Mental and moral activity keeps the body healthy, 
strong, and young, preserves from decay and renews life.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 


& 


Have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal,— and these not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 
But small experiences of every day. 
— Robert Browning. 
a 


Every one has the burden of ignorance, which can only be 
borne in humility; of weakness, which can only be lifted by 
prayer; of sin, which only repentance and a new heart 
toward God can do away; of sorrow, which a childlike 
spirit toward: the heavenly Father can alone bear. But we 
have also the duty to bc strong. Bear the burden, and it 
will really bear you.— Henry Wilder Foote. 


we 


We do not realize as we ought what ministries cluster 
round our life, to aid us in being what we may be. Angels, 
angels, every one, think about us every day, bearing us in 
their hands and lifting us up when we are fallen. Their 
faces gladden us when we do well, and grow very sad at us 
when we sin. Aye! and in some way those that we speak of 
and think of as in heaven love us still with all the old love 
of earth and all the new love of heaven together.— Robert 
Collyer. 

& 


God’s way is the way of justice and truth and love to 
man, and pity and righteousness, and that these should pre- 
vail, His way is the way in which we find the simple quali- 
ties of human nature and the common relations of men to 
men most honored, loved, and supported, in which love of 
home, gentle society, peaceful life, freedom of thought and 
of life, and just judgment are made easy and safe,— not for 
ourselves only, but for all those with whom we have to do.— 
Stopford A: Brooke. 
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Divine Service. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


“T was in the Spryte on a Sondaye.” 
Old Translation: Rev, i. 10. 


Service divine! Such didst thou render me, 
Thou blessed God, so bountiful and free, 
That of my hap I in good sooth could say, 
“J was in the Spryte on a Sondaye.”’ 


Gently the church-bell smote the morning air, 
Sweetly inviting me to praise and prayer, 

I heeded not; in quite another way 

I was in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


Quiet, demure, my neighbors went along. 

“Too few,” I mourned, “the heavenly-minded throng!” 
Yet, loving theirs, I went another way, 

To be in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


Blue; deepest blue, the sky’s immensity, 

Where white cloud-galleons floated proud and free. 
Great wealth, I trow, in their deep bosoms lay 

For me in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


Sometimes there came a happy bird, whose note 
Tasked the full measure of his tiny throat, 

As if he did his very best to say, 

‘We're both in the Spryte on a Sondaye.” 


‘The grass-heads nodded gently to and fro 

In the soft wind that did a-wooing go 

With the tall trees; I smelt the new-mown hay; 
I was in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


God served me, too, with many lovely flowers, 
All fresher from the early. morming showers ; 
So pure, so sweet, so bright and fine and gay, 
As if all in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


Queer little noises stiller made the air ; 
Small-creature life seemed stirring everywhere; 
And every speck seemed to have its own way 
To be in the Spryte on a Sondaye. 


* 
Sweetest of all, my daughter’s little child, 
New-bor each day from heavens undefiled, 
Played round about. What could I do but pray 
For a Spryte like hers ona Sondaye? 


Homeward the church-folk came, subdued and slow, 
And seemed to chide me. But they did not know 
What service mine; how truly I could say, 

“T was in the Spryte on a Sondaye.” 
CHESTERFIELD, Mass. 


The Passing of Summer. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


Yet the August sun is hot, yet the days are 
long: 

Though "the grass is over-ripe and the aster 
blows; 

Still the silence echoes to the sparrow’s quiet 


song, 

Still, neces late, in thorny thickets lingers the 
wild rose. 
— Celia Thaxter. 

Summer is passing, and the gorgeous pageant 
of autumn is about to begin. We get hints of 
it now and then in a stray branch all glorified 
and a leaf here and there which has donned its 
autumn livery. The dainty flowers of spring 
have long ago vanished; and in their place we 
have the showy blooms of August, and 


“Already the dandelions are changed into van- 
ishing ghosts.” 

The birds are mostly silent. They have wrapped 
themselves in a mantle of reserve, and are hiding 
in the woods, deeply absorbed in the mysteries 
of the toilet, the only time in the year, happily, 
when they have to consider dress. Perhaps 
that is why it becomes such a serious matter. If 
one looks sharp, he shall now and then, on his 
walks, find a fragment of discarded bird finery, 
arag, so to speak, dropped from the wing of a 


woodpecker, a tatter from the tail of a blue jay. | 


These waifs and strays are often perfect, and 
are pretty souvenirs of the season. Pinned into 
the pages of the note-book, with date and name 
of former owner, they serve in after days to 
recall very pleasantly one’s summer friends. 


busy putting off their old garments and putting 
on the new, but they are also giving the final 
touches to the education of the young, and all 
the time preparing for the great event of the 
season,—migration. 


there shall be many hot days in this month, and 
even in September, in spite of the cool promises 
of its name, that which makes summer to the 
bird-lover is passing away. Strange, indeed, it 
seems now, to find the woods are quiet, and 
stranger still to see the garrulous warbler tribes 
stealing about in silence: the gay little redstart 
trying to hide his black and gold, and his mate 
—all summer on dress parade—now meek and 
subdued; the ever merry yellow warbler in ca- 
nary suit, slipping behind a leaf as if ashamed 
of himself; and the trig parula looking like an 
animated bundle of rags, his emphatic “zee, 
zee’s” hushed for the season; and one and all 
accompanied by nondescript youngsters, not yet 
robed in the family uniform, and puzzling to 
classify. 
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In these August days not only are the birds 


Yes: the birds are moulting; and though 


The swallows, too, are among our summer 


friends. Having no further use for our struct 
ures for their nurseries, they have abandoned us, 
gone to the marshes probably, to join thousands 
of their kind, and resume their old community 
life, perhaps to introduce the season’s little folk 
to the flock,and form themselves into a com- 
pact and united body before their travels begin. 
From the little we see of their life during 
the weeks barn swallows are with us, it is nat- 


ural to think of them as little more than mere 


flying machines,—“the thin-winged swallows skat- 
ing on the air,” as Lowell pictures them. But 
they are really birds of a good deal of individual- 
ity. One now and then catches glimpses of char- 
acter which surprises him, especially when taken 
on their own ground, where they are at home. 


One year a party of barn swallows adopted a 


certain piazza roof as resting and lounging 


place during the early part of the day,—those 


hours which birds have learned by long experi- 


ence to consider their own. My window hap- 


pened to open directly upon this rendezvous, 


and their noise and chatter always aroused my 
curiosity to see what could be going on. But 
by no precautions could I ever steal up to get 
sight of them; for a sentinel was always posted, 
and at the first movement the meeting dissolved 
in confusion. In another place I noted the 
pretty family feeling between a pair of swallows 
and their young. The two young ones sat on a 
fence close together as they could get; and the 
parents fed them there, hovering before them 
and administering the mouthful in the daintiest 
way. Sometimes the elders would sit down by 
the little ones, one each side, making a charm- 
ing picture. But they never forgot that baby 
swallows must take their regular wing exercise. 
So now and then the parents would circle 
around, uttering peculiar cries, which seemed to 
inspire or excite the youngsters; for they at once 
took wing, and tried to follow. They flew well, 
but soon tired and dropped to the fence again, 
but far apart from each other. Then it was 
pleasing to see both of them begin drawing 
nearer one another, running or creeping along 
in their pretty way, till they were nestled side by 
side again. 
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This summer I had further insight into barn 


swallows’ idiosyncrasies. I saw a swallow woo- 
ing, and a case of conjugal discipline. For 
some reason a pair of those birds began to fre- 
quent the beam supporting the roof of a piazza 
where I spent hours every day. The lawn in 
front of the house was common hunting ground 
for a large party of swallows, but they» had 
never been in the habit of coming under the 
roof. The ends of the rafters divided the beam 
into spaces of fifteen or eighteen inches. These 
nooks seemed to strike the two swallows as 
very attractive; and here they came for their 
lovemaking. The courtship of this bird is con- 
ducted in the “good old-fashioned” way. He 
goes down on his knees, as it were, certainly as 
nearly that as is possible to his anatomy; and 
there is no doubt he is in that attitude mentally. 
The barn swallow lover takes the most humble 
position in the presence of the “ beloved ob- 
ject,” often with his head in the corner, like'a 
“naughty boy.” 
pressed, and altogether looks as if he were try- 

ing to sink through the floor. In this attitude 

he utters a sort of “b-+r-r-r’”’ loud and long con-_ 
tinued. Sometimes he moves about, turning - 
round and around like a top, or running with 

mincing steps across his narrow runway be- 

tween the rafters. 
whom I watched closely, did not in the least ap- 
prove of these gymnastics. After enduring the 
performance in her honor for a while, she flew 
at him with a sharp “phit.” Usually he van- 
ished before her; but, if he lingered, she hurried 
him with a touch of her beak. Occasionally she 
flew away in the midst of his suing, as if to 


He holds head and tail de- 


Meanwhile the damsel, 


show her disdain. He appeared to understand 
it so at any rate; for he at once changed his 
tone, uttered some low conversational notes in 
a plaintive tone, or became silent. 

The birds did not appear to notice me, except- 
ing once when the bride flew almost in my face, 
and fairly screamed at me,—which I attributed 
to nervous excitement,—and another time when 
she came to the end of the beam, and looked 
over at me in a most expressive way, as if she 
said: “Did you ever see such a silly perfor- 
mance? What would you do with such a fel- 
low?” At any rate, such were her sentiments, if 
her actions were any indication. Sometimes the 
worried little creature would not stand her 
wooer’s antics a second, and again she would 
endure perhaps half a minute, all the time rest- 
less and growing more and more uneasy, till at 
last she turned upon him with fury in her eye. 
Matters progressed in this way for a day or two; 
and I could not see that the bride was any 
nearer being won, when he suddenly adopted 
new tactics. He brought the temptation of 
earthly possessions to bear upon her. He began 
to build a house. He chose a certain corner on 
the beam, and, the first I knew, began to come 
with great mouthfuls of mud, which he carefully 
placed and worked over with his beak for some 
seconds, using great apparent effort, with his 
whole body jerking. The obdurate one did not 
approve nor seem to notice what he was doing 
for some time; but, when she did, she simply 
raged. She flew at him, and compelled him to 
leave before he had time to deposit his land, and 
chased him round and around the lawn. But 
he held on to his precious mouthful, and re- 


turned at last to place it in safety and work it in. 


with the rest. This happened several times be- 
fore the female recognized that greater vigilance 
was demanded, and began flying through very 
often to see if he were there. Finally, she took to 


—~ so 
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sitting on the beam to prevent his coming:at all. 
It was perfectly evident that she was determined 
to put an end to his building in that place. 
Whether she thought he was premature and 
took too much for granted, or whether she pre- 
ferred to set up housekeeping in the barn where 
the rest of the little flock were building, so that 
she could have some society, she did not make 
clear to me. Whatever the reason, the’ brave 
little bird was resolved to have her own way; 
and she did, as in the bird world is always the 
mother’s prerogative. She chased him every 
time he came, often till he dropped his land; and 
she finally discouraged him. He began two 
nests, but did not get far with either; and, at 
last, they came no more. They doubtless 
settled in the barn, and made part of the lively 
party ever circling over the lawn and looking all 
alike to me. 

Weeks have passed since this little idyl of 
June. Swallow babies are on the wing, and we 
shall see them no more this year. 


“*The swallows one by one are gathering, 
All impatient to be on the wing, . 
And to wander from us, seeking 
Their beloved spring.” 


Broox.yn, N.Y. 


The Prevention of Malaria. 


It is stated in the British Medical Journal that 
Major Roland Ross is about to carry out-a gi- 
gantic experiment on the connection between 
malaria and mosquitoes by endeavoring to rid 
an infested neighborhood of the offending in- 
sects. Some large town in which malaria is 
prevalent is to be chosen; and steps will be 
taken to fill up or otherwise abolish all pools 
and puddles which can serve as_ breeding- 
grounds for Anopheles, and these precautions 
will be maintained for a period of twelve 
months. The town which is to be the subject 
of the experiment has not yet been decided 
upon, but Major Ross is preparing, to start for 


the tropics in a few weeks in order to direct, 


operations. An experiment on so large a scale 
will evidently require the co-operation of a large 
number of skilled and intelligent assistants, and 
cannot be carried out without great expense. 
The expense has, in fact, hitherto been the chief 
obstacle in the way of such experiments; but 
in this instance the cost has been’ generously 
guaranteed by a private individual, who for the 
present desires his name to be withheld from 
publication. ’ 


Not Piety, but Pork. 


The following bit of nonconformist humor 
is taken from “The Farringdons,” an English 
romance. The speakers are Mrs. Bateson and 
Mrs. Hankey, worthy wives, but not altogether 
above feeling a certain pleasure in showing up 
the ways of husbands. 

“They’ve no sense, men haven’t,” said Mrs. 
Hankey. ‘“That’s what’s the matter with 
them.” 

“You never spoke a truer word, Mrs. 
Hankey,” replied Mrs. Bateson. “The very 
best of them don’t properly know the difference 
between their souls and their stomachs; and they 
fancy they are a-wrestling with their doubts when 
it is really their dinners that are a-wrestling 
with them. 

“Now take Bateson hisself,” continued Mrs. 
Bateson. “A kinder husband or better Metho- 
dist never drew breath; yet, so sure as he 
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touches a bit of pork, he begins to worry his- 


self about the doctrine of election: till there’s 
no‘living with him. And then he’ll sit in the 
front parlor and engage in prayer‘for hours at 
a time till I'says to him, — 

“‘«Bateson,’ says I, ‘I’d- be ashamed to go 
troubling the Lord with a prayer, when a pinch 


of carbonate o’ soda would set things straight’ 


again.’”— Youth’s Companion. 


Co-operative Communities. 


The latest bulletin of the Department of La- 
bor issued from the government printing-office 
at Washington contains a careful study of co- 
operative communities in the United States, of 
which there have been many. It has been pre- 
pared by Rev. Alexander Kent, who concludes 
his study as follows : — 


The first fact that forces itself upon the at- 
tention in a study of co-operative life, is that 
most communities are very short-lived. The 
great majority die in infancy. They never be- 
come able to go alone. The second fact is, 
looking at the matter from the American point 
of view, that those die soonest that ought to 
live longest. In other words, democracy in a 
co-operative community has, so far, proven a 
source of weakness rather than of strength, of 
death rather than of life. There is not one co- 
operative community in the country, ten years 
old, that has popular government. Indeed, I do 
not know of one that is much more. than half 
this age. Those communities have lived longest 
and been most prosperous in which the general 
membership has had least to do in shaping the 
government or business management, and in 
which an almost military discipline has been 
exercised by some central authority, The 
Shakers, for instance, now more than a century 
and a quarter old, are governed by a central 
ministry composed of two from each sex. The 
first chosen of these four is the head of the min- 
istry, and the others are merely his or her advis- 
ers. All of these are chosen from the church 
order, and appointed by the last preceding head 
of the ministry. Thus each prime minister 
chooses his own successor. The authority of 
those so chosen and appointed is confirmed and 
established by the spontaneous action of the 
whole body. 

Whatever objections may be urged: against 
such a system of government, it must be con- 
fessed that it has avoided the dissensions and 
disruptions that have occurred under the more 
democratic forms. There has been more or less 
of complaint and grumbling, even among the 
Shakers, and occasionally members have left on 
account of dissatisfaction ; but, in the main, they 
have held together, submitted to the rule of 
those in authority, and achieved much in the 
way of material comfort, and not a little in the 
way of financial prosperity. Something of the 
same theory and system of government has ob- 
tained’ in all other communities that have 
achieved financial success. In a sense, they 
have all been theocracies, laying claim to an in- 
spired leadership, through which, they believe, 
they have enjoyed divine guidance, and so been 
saved from the mistakes and follies that have 
brought ruin to so many others. 

There are many who feel that no rational re- 
ligion can furnish a bond of union strong 
enough to hold people together in co-operative 
effort; that only some fanatical form of belief, 
which accepts some leader as supernaturally in- 


spired and his system divinely revealed, can- 
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secure that unity'of effort, that spirit of devo- 
tion and sacrifice, so essential to success. This 
is probably too much to affirm, Rational relig- 
ion is as yet only partially developed, and no 
distinct and- separate society has yet been 
formed pervaded by its spirit. If we may judge 
at all by the past and by what we know of man, 
it is not too- much to say that any system of 
organization which is to hold men together for 
co-operative effort, in the general interest, and 
not merely in the interest of co-operators, must 
have its roots in the real nature of man and in 
the nature of that universe of which he is a part. 

There must be a deep conviction of the pres- 
ence and sacredness of law, demanding such 
devotion to the common weal, and a further, 
though involved, conviction that all the forces 
of the universe are on the side of those and 
working with those in whom this spirit of de- 
votion lives and rules. Men who think the 
universe indifferent: will be themselves indiffer- 
ent: Men who really believe in a “power that 
makes for righteousness,” and who know that 
the law through which this power works is 
wrought into the very structure of our being 
and lays its unceasing and irrevocable demands 
upon us, will be most likely to work for right- 
eousness: It matters little whether we call this 
conviction by the name of religion or not. It 
matters much whether it is a vital and control- 
ling power'in human lives. The secret of suc- 
cess, where success has been won, and in the 
degree in which it has been won, is to be found 
in the presence and dominance of this convic- 
tion. It has taken a variety of forms, and has 
been accompanied by much of absurdity and 
superstition; but it seems that this kernel of 
truth is always present. The absurdities and 
superstitions have been inevitable accompani- 
ments of the men and the times; but they have 
not been in any way necessary to give vitality 
and power to the thought with which they were 
connected, any more than the special forms of 
community ‘life which from time to time have 
developed are essential expressions of that spirit 
of love and brotherhood out of which they have 
sprung: This isto survive and grow. The 
form in which it shall express itself is for the 
future to reveal. 

It is the testimony of those who have made 
careful study of the more successful communi- 
ties that “the members of these not only accu- 
mulated more property per capita than men 
averaged outside, but that during its accumula- 
tion they enjoyed a greater amount of comfort, 
and vastly greater security against want and 
demoralization, than were attained by their 
neighbors of the surrounding population, with 
better schools and training for their children, 
and far less exposure for the women and the 
aged and infirm.” When Mr. Nordhoff wrote, 
in 1870 to 1875, he said, “It is a low estimate 
of the wealth of the seventy-two communes to 
place it at $12,000,000.” “This would average,” 
he said, “for men, women, and children, over 
$2,000 apiece, most of which has been created 
by the patient industry and strict economy and 
honesty of its owners, without a positive or 
eager desire on their part to accumulate and 
without painful toil.” 

System in their work, neatness and cleanli- 
ness, are also characteristic of these communi- 
ties. Their farms are better tilled and kept, 
their orchards are more thrifty, their stock bet- 


‘ter cared for and of finer quality than that of 


their neighbors. Their barns and farm build- 
ings generally are models of convenience, being 
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supplied with labor-saving contrivances and 
every arrangement for the comfort of the stock. 
Their houses are furnished also with all mod- 
ern conveniences for lightening the labor of the 
women; and when we reflect that the men are 
all régular in their habits, and never come home 
intoxicated or abusive, that the wood-house is 
always kept well filled and the water brought 
into the kitchen, it is clear that in some re- 
spects at least the women of such well-to-do 
communities enjoy more of ease and comfort 
than their sisters outside, The very perma- 
nence of the commune is an encouragement to 
indulge in labor-saving arrangements which 
would not be thought of in a temporary home. 

Another feature common to all communities, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, is their free- 
dom from dissipation and crime. They need 
no jails or prisons. The men and women who 
compose them are with few exceptions high- 
minded and honorable, however visionary and 
cranky. Most of them have high ideals, and 
are disposed to live decently and soberly. 
There are individual exceptions, of course; but 
this is the rule. In the more enduring of the 
communities mentioned it has been conspicu- 
ously so. Indeed, the Owen Community at 
New Harmony is the only one that has left a 
discreditable record in this respect. And this 
seems to have been due to laxity in the regula- 
tions under which persons were admitted and 
the absence of any well-conceived system of 
government of industry. 

How far it is possible to secure such results 
in society at large, and yet preserve the freedom 
essential to the best character development, is a 
question which only the future can answer. So 
far as the experience of existing co-operative 
movements enables us to judge, it seems clear 
that the present trend, while decidedly in favor of 
some form of co-operative effort, is increasingly 
averse to the communistic ideal, and especially 
to life in the communal home. The problem 
which the future has to solve is, How shall we 
secure to the people the social and economic 
advantages of a larger co-operation while pre- 
serving and developing the higher and nobler 
type of individual and family life? The solu- 
tion will, we doubt not, in due time be found, 
and found along the lines of a normal evolution. 


Literature. 


The Jewish Encyclopaedia.* 


The undertaking of this great work is one of 
the most significant signs of the change in the 
status of the Jewish people in America. It is 
also an indication of the new place which truth 
for truth’s sake is taking in the minds of the 
people everywhere. From the beginning of the 
Old Testament until the present time, Jews in 
all lands have been contributing to religious 
literature. Only artificial barriers could have 
prevented Christians from seeing that the race 
which furnished both the experiences and the 
materials out of which grew the two Testaments, 
which they regard as the charters of their relig- 
ion, has, since the beginning of the Christian 
era, had a history and produced literature 
which furnished a most valuable commentary 
on the Scriptures common to Jew and Christian 

*Tue Jewisu Encyciopzpia, A descriptive record 
of the history, religion, literature, and customs of the 
Jewish people from the earliest times to the present day. 
Complete in twelve volumes, Embellished with more than 


two thousand illustrations. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. Sold by subscription for $7. Cloth. 
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alike. The vast treasures of Hebrew literature 
have been accessible, for the most part, only to 
those who were conversant with the Hebrew 
language. Many Christian scholars have drunk 
deep of Talmudic lore; but the majority, even 
of scholars, have been as ignorant of Jewish his- 
tory and literature as they have been of the 
records of Assyria. 

A Christian publishing house has undertaken 
the task of setting in order, in twelve huge 
volumes, a part, at least, of the accumulated 
knowledge of centuries. The prompt support 
offered by Jewish subscribers to the volumes 
apparently makes the venture secure from a 
commercial point of view, and the co-operation 
of hundreds of Hebrew and Christian scholars 
secures for the editors a wealth of material 
which will tax their capacity. We have not 
room even for the names of the literary director- 
ate, but the responsible editorial board is the 
best guarantee of the quality of the work. 
Their names and departments are as follows: 
Cyrus Adler, Ph.D., Departments of Post-Bibli- 
cal Antiquities, the Jews of America; Gotthard 
Deutsch, Ph.D., Department of History from 
1492 to 1901; Louis Ginzberg, Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Rabbinical Literature; Richard Gott- 
heil, Ph.D., Departments of History from Ezra 
to 1492, History of Post-Talmudic Literature; 
Joseph Jacobs, B.A., Departments of the Jews 
of England and Anthropology, revising editor; 
Marcus Jastrow, Ph.D., Department of the 
Talmud; Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of the Bible; Kaufmann Kohler, Ph.D., 
Departments of Theology and Philosophy ; Fred- 
erick De Sola Mendes, Ph.D., Chief of the Bureau 
of Translation, revising editor; Isidore Singer, 
Ph.D., managing editor, Department of Modern 
Biography from 1750 to 1901 ; Crawford Howell 
Toy, D.D., LL.D., Departments of Hebrew 
Philology and Hellenistic Literature; I. K. 
Funk, D.D., LL.D., chairman of the board; 
Frank H. Vizetelly, secretary of the board. 

The first volume contains nearly seven hun- 
dred pages, and carries the work only to apoca- 
lyptic literature. 


THE SoctaAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By 
Rev. Edward Day. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25.—This volume, which belongs 
in the “Semitic Series” of manuals edited by 
Prof. Craig of the University of Michigan, 
brings together in convenient shape a quantity 
of material for which one would have to look 
through a number of books. The clan and the 
family, industry, education, manners, and morals 
are treated under two divisions,—the time of 
the Judges and the time of the Monarchy. It 
would have been better to treat each topic con- 
tinuously, so as to show the natural growth. 
There is no sharp line of demarcation, as far 
as regards the social life, between the two 
periods in question. This volume goes only to 
the fall of the city. Presumably, another volume 
will describe the later manners, which are of 
great interest. Mr. Day’s critical method is 
sound, and his sociological principles are those 
of modern writers. He has, however, compli- 
cated his social inquiry, and unnecessarily 
added to the length of his book, by a couple 
of chapters on the religious situation. In such 
a work religion should be treated simply as an 
accessory. The chapter on the influence of 
individuals deals with Samson, Jephthah, Ehud, 
and Saul. Does Mr. Day really regard the 
three first of these as influential persons? 
Among topics inadequately treated is marriage: 
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there is, for example, no explanation of the 
customs of marrying a half-sister or a daughter- 
in-law. . Nevertheless, the little volume, which 
is clearly and attractively written, will be useful 
to Sunday-school teachers and other general 
readers. 


KATHERINE Day. By Anna Fuller. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—Although 
this is Miss Fuller’s most ambitious work and 
undeniably good reading, as anything from her 
pen is sure to be, it gains nothing by compari- 
son with the earlier books and is even less dis- 
tinctive in quality. In the first place, a novel 
must be unusually strong to command an ab- 
sorbing interest through more than six hundred 
pages, and one cannot but feel that the story 
would have been more effective for judicious 
compression. Its charm, as might perhaps have 
been expected, is largely in the study of charac- 
ters, clearly seen and sharply defined. Whether 
the experiences through which they pass are 
important or trifling, their various attitudes 
toward life are consistently interpreted by ac- 
tion. Miss Fuller takes a large and yet thor- 
oughly practical view of the world and human 
nature, tolerant where tolerance is justified, but 
always suggesting a depth of moral earnestness, 
which is shown less by direct statement or rea- 
soning than by the general spirit of her work. 
There is no fear that one may not read what- 
ever she writes with interest and enjoyment, but 
it is also true that afterward one may turn with 
fresh relish to Pratt Portraits, and wonder if his 
preference for it is simply because it came first. 


ANTONIA. By Jessie Van Zile Belden. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50—The illustra- 
tions and general setting of this story give it a 
quaint, old-time appearance, well in keeping with 
its romantic character and the times depicted. 
New York State in the early days between 1640 
and 1650, when the injudicious attack on the 
Raritan Indians precipitated war‘on the unfortu- 
nate colonists, makes a good background for a 
story of love and daring, in which the romance 
is not put in shade by the history, but empha- 
sized. Antonia is the type of an Old World 
maiden, brave amid the dangers of a new coun- 
try and moving with trained grace and stateli- 
ness through scenes of hardship and peril. 
L. C. Page & Co. have been fortunate this sea- 
son in the character of the books that have 
borne their imprint. 


THE DREAM OF My YOUTH. ByE.P. Tenney 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. $1.— 
Mr. Tenney writes for those who are willing to 
take time for reflection and leisurely discussion 
of high themes. On the lofty mountain tops and 
by the side of the ocean his thoughts are drawn 
to considerations of the deeper verities of life. 
He has a message of faith and encouragemen 
for those who “go through life looking upward, 
and the message is expressed in many quotable 


passages. 


A SUNNY SOUTHERNER. By Julia Magruder. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25.—The plot of 
this summer novel is slight but Miss Magruder 
has contrived to make attractive and interesting 


the Southern girl who falls in love with a North- | 


érner and a workman. That is, the hero is not 
really a workman, although he plays the charac- 


ter long enough to be well assured that, in ac- _ 


cepting him, his lady love cares for the real man, 
and not for his position. It is a pleasant roman- 
tic story with a happy ending. 


oe 
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The Magazines. 


Robert Grant, the clever writer of short 
stories and the wise critic of American life, will 
contribute a strong character-study to the 
Woman's Home Companion for September. It 
is entitled “The Romance of a Soul.” 


Mrs. M. E. R, Alger, who, as a woman truant 
officer or attendance office, is the moral guardian 
and guide of thousands of boys in New York 
City, contributes an unusually interesting article 
on “Refractory Boys” to the current number of 
Good Housekeeping. 


The Magazine of Art for July is full of good 
things. The leading article is the second part 
of the “Royal Academy Exhibition.” Chief 
among the illustrations is Sargent’s “The Daugh- 
ters of A. Wertheimer, Esq.,” a fitting com- 
panion to the portrait of their respected father. 


A bound volume of the Living Age may be 
described as the cream of current literature. 
Volume XI. of the Seventh Series includes the 
numbers for April, May, and June 1901. A 
novel entitled “The Warden of the Marches” 
runs through it; and the tales, the poetry, and 
the essays are some of the best, by the best 
authors. 


Henry A. Clapp, the distinguished theatrical 
warlter, begins pevenvally: chatty and entertain- 
ing “Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic” in the 
August Adlantic, which will be welcomed by all 
readers and be found both amusing and instruc- 
tive, with a wealth of anecdote, accompanied by 
no little valuable character-painting and sober 
comment. 


Scribner's Magazine for August contains 
seven complete short stories, the beginning of a 
new serial, and special illustrated articles and 
poems. The color-printing is shown at its best 
in the exquisite work of Maxfield Parrish, who 
has found a very congenial subject in Quiller- 
Couch’s story of the Cornish coast, which has 
to do with a classic legend. The leading fiction 
is a novelette by Richard Harding Davis, en- 
titled “A Derelict,” which depicts the character 
of a brilliant but erratic newspaper correspond- 
ent, who writes the best story of the destruction 
of the Spanish fleet at Santiago. It is a thrill- 
ing narrative, and the illustrations by Walter 
Appleton Clark are very effective. 


In the Juternational Monthly for August Prof. 
August Forel of Ziirich, the celebrated neurol- 
ogist and the author of the great monograph, 
The Ants of Switzerland, brings all his learning 
to bear on the problem of “Human Perfectibil- 
ity.’ From the very original formation of his 
brain man is incapable of ever attaining an ideal 
perfection, and the decidedly inferior races will 
always remain on a low plane of development,— 
such is Forel’s rather cheerless conclusion. 
But the brain of the superior races is still in the 
process of growth, he declares, and may reach a 
much higher form of evolution unless retarded 
by the unhappy systems of education so gener- 
ally in vogue,— the incessant cramming of use- 
less knowledge, which exercises the lower at the 
expense of the higher functions of the brain, 
and thus retards that process of selection by 
which alone the more perfect evolution of the 
higher function is made possible. 


The first fifteen pages of S¢¥. Micholas for 
August are filled with text and pictures of a sort 


to catch the reader’s attention and hold it; for| 


the opening article is one of Cleveland Moffett’s 
“Danger and Daring” series, his theme this 
month being the taming of wild beasts by men 
and women. That the career of a wild beast 
tamer has its perils we all know well; that it has 
its humorous incidents also the story (and 
picture) of a tiger being kicked into uncon- 
sciousness by a frightened quagga it was ruth- 
lessly running down in a ring amusingly attests. 
There is a good deal about “Our Yellow Slave” 
—gold—in an article by Charles F. Lummis; 
and Dr. Eugene Murray-Aaron, in “The Port of 
Bottles,” tells what becomes of some of the 
Messages people seriously or jocosely consign 
to the keeping of the sea. The serials run on 


The Christian Register 


entertainingly,—John Bennett’s “Story of Bar- 
naby Lee,” Allen. French’s “The Junior Cup,” 
and Harriet Comstock’s interesting “Boy of a 
Thousand Years Ago.” And there are rhymes 
and jingles, pictures, anecdotes, and acrostics, in 
the usual abundance. As usual, also, much of 
the best matter in the magazine is to be found in 
the editorial departments,—Books and Reading, 
Nature and Science, the St. Nicholas League, 
etc. 


Miscellaneous, 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s numbers of the 
Bibelot for June and July are less important than 
some earlier issues. That for June brings to- 
gether certain pieces of Swinburne’s in prose and 
verse that have not been included in authorized 
collections of his verses heretofore,—a fact that 
is, perhaps, more favorable to his judgment than 
their rehabilitation by Mr. Mosher is to that pub- 
lisher of dainty things. As for the Lyrics of 
Amy Levy, to which the July Bédelot is devoted, 
they have a keen subjective note; and-they bor- 
row an accidental pathos from the writer’s early 
death by her own hand. They do not sound a 
healthy note, rather one premonitory of death- 
hastening melancholia. The fruit of this tree 
smacks of a too early ripeness, and not of that 
harshness which is the promise of far better 
things. But “In the Mile-end Road” is simply 

erfect, and would be a shining leaf in any poet’s 
ays. It isso short that we may copy it en- 
tire :— 


“How like her! But ’tis she herself 
Comes up the crowded street ! 
How little did I think, the morn, 
My only love to meet. 


“Whose else that motion and that mien? 
Whose else that airy tread? 
For one strange moment I forgot 
My only love was dead.” 


Literary Notes. 


Selections from Five English Poets, edited with 
introduction and notes by Mary E. Litchfield, 
contains a representative poem of Dryden, 
Gray, Burns, and Coleridge, with two poems by 
Goldsmith. All difficultiés are explained in 
notes ; and a sketch of each of the poets repre- 
sented gives briefly the story of his life, and 
points out his chief characteristics as a writer 
and asaman. The book is adapted for use in 
the upper grammar or high-school grades. It 
is published by Ginn & Co. 


Music Received. 


From Falk & Co,, Chicago, Ill. 
Pastorale Postlude. For the pipe organ. By Louis Falk. 
Eqotlude Andante. For the pipe organ. By Dr, Louis 
alk, 
More Love to thee, O Christ. Hymn oranthem, By Dr. 
Louis Falk. Rae 
Gracious Spirit, Love Divine. By 
Dr. Louis Falk. 
My Great Redeemer. Full anthem. By Geo. Marks Evans. 
penahten of Zion. Christmas anthem, By Geo. Marks 
vans. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Hymn or anthem, 


“In this modest yolume, Mr, Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in oi naey to a demand 
‘or them, The book is worthy of aepob ication, ‘The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness, of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UntTar1an SuNDAY ScHooL Socigty, 25 Beacon 
Srreer, or of the publisher, . 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale booksellers, or sent, tpaid, i 
FEE ad postpa on receipt 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«.. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H_ ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


| George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—/John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London, 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. rey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
tocome. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—Tke Harjforad 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. — 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = - Boston. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Pigeons. 


The pigeon lights. on a friendly roof, 
North and south through the Russian cities ; 
And the tread of man and the steed’s quick hoof 
Spare the bird that the nation pities. 
East or west if its bright wings bear it, 
Shelter and food are its boon from all ; 
No cruel hand from its nest may tear it, 
No brutal touch on its form may fall. 
Happy the bird, in that land afar, 
Under the sway of the stately czar! 


In the storied country of Eastern kings, 
Where the crescent floats o’er the calm Bosphorus, 
And the minaret’s music at sunset rings 
The ‘‘call to prayer’’ in a sad, sweet chorus,— 
Far and near through the proud dominion, 
They hold of all homes that home most blest, 
That oftenest sees the bird’s white pinion 
Flash, in the sunshine, above its nest ; 
And the innocent life is as sacred to all 
As it was in Eden before the fall! 


Hundreds of years have come and gone 
Since, by the Doge Dandolo’s order, 
The tale of that Eastern sceptre won 
Flew, with the pigeons, across the border. 
Vet Venice still links that departed glory 
To the glory that hers in the present must be; 
And this is the sweetest and tenderest story 
Told of the city beside the sea. 
For there, by the will of the doge long dead, 
The birds by thousands are daily fed ! 


Changing masters has. Venice seen, 
And changing customs have swayed the city: 
But French or Austrian hearts have been 
Responsive to long-descended pity. 
When ‘‘two’’ on the bell of St. Mark’s is ringing, 
The grain still falls from a civic hand, 
And there are the pigeons, cooing and singing, — 
Graceful guests of a graceful land. 
Since this world was a world of pain, I ween, 
Never a fairer sight was seen! 
—Mary Aloysia Francis, in Our Dumb Animals. 


For the Christian Register. 


When Willie Hired Out. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN, 


Willie Weston leaned his head back against 
the side of the barn, and wondered if he ever, 
ever, ever should be happyagain. He was pretty 
sure that he never could be; and the ache ‘in his 
heart seemed to swell, and the hurt in his throat 
choked him, and his eyes dimmed until he could 
no longer see before him the tender western sky 
with its rapidly fading bands of gold. He re- 
membered how happy.and proud he had been 
only three weeks before when he was ‘first of. 
fered a chance to work on Mr. Leamington’s 
farm through the summer. He felt then that at 
last he was going to do something for himself, 
and be counted not among the little fellows of 
the village, but with the boys old enough to earn 
money for themselves. He knew that in his 
family each one of the children must be de- 
pended on for good honest work sooner or later, 
and he had no notion of shirking. 

Willie had done much to help his mother and 
the others already; for hé had. driven the cows, 
and chopped the kindlings, and filled - the wood- 
box, and harnessed the horse, and fed the creat- 
ures on the farm, and carried the butter to town, 
and dug potatoes, and run errands for the sum- 


mer boarders, and sometimes wiped the dishes or. 


turned the churn. He was a bright-faced, handy 
little fellow ; and that was why Mr. Leamington 
picked him out rather than one of the older boys 
in the next farm-house, who would have been glad 
to do the work. 


The ‘Christian  Pegister 


Yet his life at home had not been all work and 
no play, by any means; and in fact, as he looked 
back at it, after an eternity of separation,—three 
weeks long,—it really seemed as if it had been 
all play and no work whatever. He thought, with 
a throb of self-pity, how he used to build won- 
derful dams in the brook, or ride with full speed 
round the pasture on old Jennie’s back, or play 
a game of checkers with his father the last thing 
before taking his small lamp.and going up to 
bed. But that was a long, long time ago, and 
probably he would never build dams in the brook 
again. 

You see, Willie was homesick; and, if there is 
anything worse than real homesickness, it is hard 
to say what it is. He could look across the val- 
ley where he sat and see, just showing itself be- 
tween the trees on the opposite ridge of hills, the 
big square chimney of the farm-house. Oh, yes, 
Mr. Leamington had been good to him. He 


hhadn’t spoken cross more than once or twice, 


and he had given him no more work to do than 
Willie expected. One of the farm hands called 
him Bill; but he didn’t know as he minded that 
very much, and it wasn’t anybody’s fault if he 
did not really belong to’ anybody or have any- 
body to say good-night to him. 

But, as he looked across to the square chim- 
ney, it came into his mind how they were all sit- 
ting round the long table together. Probably 
his mother had. her. everlasting work-basket at 
her elbow, but was taking time to read a story to 
little Dorothy. Who would play the good-night 
game of checkers with his father? And had 
brother Bob’ gone ‘fishing, as he said he was 
going to, and how many fish did he catch? 
Willie put his arm across his eyes, and sobbed. 

That was the beginning. After he had made 
his way, half-blinded with tears, to the little 
lonesome room that had been partitioned off for 
him in the barn, he made up his mind. He 
would give up the whole business. He tied up 
a small bundle of his possessions, no more than 
he could carry easily, and took his way down 
the hill, not by the house, but through the past- 
ure and across the wood lot to the road.- The 
trees made queer shadows, but he hurried on, 


his whole heart filled with the thought that no- 
"body could keep him from home and mother if 


he wished to go back. Four long miles he ran 
or walked before he climbed the final hill that 
took him to the farm. All the way up that hill 
he could see the light from the window that 
showed him his mother was still awake. Per- 
haps somebody was sick, and his heart stood 
still at the thought. 

He crept up noiselessly at the last, thinking 
that he would surprise. his mother if.she were 
there alone, and, if Bob could by any possibility 
be sitting up so late, he would wait a little be- 
fore revealing -himself;. for of -course Bob 


‘wouldn’t understand. So he looked through 


the vines that shaded the south window. 

His mother and father sat by the table, talk- 
ing. His mother’s hands lay folded in her lap, 
although the work-basket was before her and 
the darning-needle was still sticking in a sock— 
yes, Willie’s own—that she had been darning. 

“Yes, John,” she was saying, “I’ll go to bed 
now. I know it’s late, very late; and it’s no use 
sitting up any longer. But, somehow, I feel just 
as if, Willie hadn’t gone to bed at all unless I 
can see him*lying there quiet and breathing just 
right before I go to sleep. myself.” 

“Don’t fret, Susan,” responded the hearty 
voice of Willie’s father. “The lad’s.all right. 
I’m.sure he has a stouter heart than: you have.” 


own thoughts kept him wide-awake. 


we 
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“That’s the trouble. If I were only save he 
were happy, poor little fellow, off there by him- 
self, then, I could. be happy, too. If he is brave, 
then I can be brave, too; for I know he’ll be glad ' 
when it is all over, and he can come home with (i 


-his money. And we'll put every cent of it away 


for his course at the School of Technology. 3 
How proud I should be of him!” 

“T warrant he has more pluck than you have,” ? 
chided his father, affectionately. “Why, Susan, 
I tell you, if you could have seen him straighten 
himself up and wave his hand when I came 
away from him!~. Mr. Leamington said to me, 
as we left him up there by the barn: ‘That boy 
of yours is going to make a man you'll be proud 
of. There’s no back-down to him. If he says 
he’ll do a thing, he’ll do it. ” 

Willie could see his mother's eyes shine and 
her smile drive away the tears. “I know he'll 
be good, John. It isn’t that. But he has never 
been tried in this way before, and you cannot 
tell what a boy will be when he goes away from 
home.” 

“Oh, yes, you can. I am sure of Willie. 
Why, I tell you, Susan, that boy will stick the 
summer out like a man. Do you suppose a boy 
of ours would come whining round home and 
ask to be let out of his agreement? Why, one 
could bank on Will’s fidelity. I’d be ashamed 
to think one of our boys hadn’t any more back- 
bone than that. He’ll love home just as much ; 
more too, for seeing how other people live. But 
he will face the music. You needn’t worry.” 

“All right. I suppose it’s foolish. But we will 
drive over there next Sunday, and see how he is. 
And, if he really is homesick, I shall bring him 
back; for he is too little to be made unhappy.” 

“You'll see for yourself.” And in a minute 
more the light was blown out, and Willie stood 
back in the darkness alone. 

‘Do you suppose he waited there to think it 
over? Not a single minute. He turned, and, 4 
stooping low, so as to keep within the shadow __ 
of the lilac bushes, in case his mother should ; 
happen to glance out of her window, he gained __ 
the slope of the hill, and started off at full 
speed, never stopping until he had turned into q 
the road’ below. Then he turned, waved his 
hand to the gleam of light from his mother’s 
window in the end room, which vanished even 
as he gazed, and then set his face resolutely 
back to the place he had deserted. N 
- In all his life afterwards Willie never forgot 
that homeward walk. The little fellow had had 
a full day's work, and his legs were tired when 
he began the evening’s long journey, More 
than once he.considered the idea of curling 
himself down in the lee of a-stone wall, and 
waiting until morning before finishing it. He | 
would have been glad enough to do that; but 
he knew he was more tired than he hadeyer __ 
been in his life before, and he was afraid he 
might sleep so soundly that he would lose the 
chance of getting back before he was needed 
and missed. So he toiled onward, stopping 
half a‘dozen times to rest. When he sat down, 
he carefully chose uncomfortable places on 
stone walls, so that he could ‘by no chance fall 
asleep; but, until the very last of the time, his 


ra 


When, finally, he crawled into the little room 
in the barn, he threw himself on the bed, too 
used up even to take off his clothes. He had 
purposely left~the curtain pulled aside, so that 
the rising sun would wake him up. It seemed 
as if he slept twice as fast as he commonly did; 
for morning found him in fair condition and 


—— 
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able to begin work as usual, though stiff as to 
the joints and light as to ‘the head, as he 
learned to express himself later after'a month 
of reading Cesar. 

The next Sunday his father and mother drove 
over to see how he was getting along. First 
they took Mr. Leamington’s opinion. 

“Well, of course, I have been busy and 
haven’t bothered much about him. To tell the 
truth, I saw him last Tuesday evening, sitting 
up by the side of the barn, and I thought he 
looked pretty peaked; and I said to myself 
that I guessed he’d had about enough of it, and 
that I’d got to pick out another boy. But the 
next morning he took hold better than ever, and 
I guess he hasn’t got down in the mouth since. 
Leastways, so far as I know.” 

They approached Willie in less direct fashion, 
and Willie himself volunteered nothing as to his 
experiences or past feelings. He wouldn’t say 
he hadn’t been homesick, when he had, and 
when even yet the queer feeling in his throat 
returned on most unexpected occasions ; but he 
talked courageously about home and what he 
was going to do in the fall. He showed his 
mother the five little pink and white pigs and 
the Perry pictures which Mrs. Leamington had 
given him to adorn the board walls of his barn 
chamber and the poppies, which surpassed in 


splendor of coloring and delicacy of texture any- 


thing ever seen elsewhere. 

“When I go home in the fall, I’ll tell her all 
about it,” he promised himself ; “but, if she can’t 
be brave unless I’m brave, then I’ve just got to 
keep quiet, and let her think it’s all mush and 
milk here instead of hard work.” 

So it came about that Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
drove happily home again, and Will’s father 
teased his mother unmercifully about her soft- 
hearted forebodings. 

“You may laugh,” she said placidly, “and 
Willie may pretend he has been happy every 
minute; but I know what I know and you can- 
not cheat a mother quite so easily as all that. 
All the same, he is coming out all right; and he 
will have a happier time from now on than he 
has had before. According to my way of think- 
ing, that is all there is in being a hero,— just to 
face the situation and not let yourself be stared 
out of countenance by mere facts.” 


The Monkey and the Mirror. 


A certain monkey at the Philadelphia Zoo is 


_the proud possessor of a small round mirror. 


The other monkeys in his cage have endeav- 


- ored by various strategies to obtain it from 


him, but have always failed, as he guards it with 
most zealous care. For hours at a time he will 
sit gazing at his reflected image in rapt admira- 
tion. Sometimes he will place it to his ear, as 
though anticipating a message from it in the 
monkey tongue. At other times he will look 
intently at the unresponsive back in a vain en- 
deavor to figure out the mystery of it all. 
Again he grows angry at his reflected image,, 
and bites it furiously; but so :far he has not 


_ broken the glass. Monkeys, as’ a rule, are very’ 


fickle, and forget things quickly, ‘throwing away 
one thing that interests them as soon as some- 


thing else presents itself. But the looking:glass |’ 


is an exception, and its present owner shows no 


disposition to part with it. He even goes to|’ 


Sleep with it firmly clasped in his. paw or. pro-. 
truding from his mouth. On. one. occasion the’ 
other monkeys held a confab.. One went below 
theperch on which the envied one. with the. 
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mirror in mouth sat, and lay in wait. -An- 
other swung by his tail from a bar, while a 
third, sneaking to the rear, seized Mr. Mirror- 
Monkey’s tail sharply in his teeth, With as- 
tonishing quickness the monkey understood, and 
did not drop the mirror with a scream of rage, 
as was evidently expected, but transferred the 
coveted possession from his mouth to his left 
paw, while he chased the offenders to a far cor- 
ner. Then, returning, he carefully adjusted his 
mirror and studied his impassive features 
closely. 


Butter-and-Eggs, 


Out upon the highway, in the August heat, 

Many country lassies one is like to meet, 

Bearing on their shoulders curious crocks and kegs, 
Filled and brimming over with butter and with eggs. 


Groups of half a dozen stoutly trudge along, 
Balancing their burdens, standing straight and strong, 
On their way to market, Millies, Molls, and Megs, 
“Who will buy our butter? - Who will buy our eggs?” 
—Sarah], Day, 


Tillie’s Knitting-work Lesson. 


When my grandma was young, little girls 
were taught to do many useful things. Little 
girls thought it no hardship to wash and dry the 
dishes, and spread up the beds after a stronger 
hand had shaken the great feather mattresses; 
and all the doll-clothes of those days must have 
been well made, because the “little mothers” 
were given every day a lesson in sewing, 
crocheting, or knitting, as soon as they were old 
enough to learn. 

One day, one summer, grandma’s mother 
called her three little daughters to her, and said: 
“T am going to teach you to knit. I will give a 
reward for the first pair of socks; and how 
proud papa will be to wear them!” 

Then she gave Lucinda, Alida, and little Tillie 
each a great ball of yarn and a set of shining 
knitting-needles. She patiently spent a great 
deal of time in showing them how to “set up a 
sock” on three needles, and how to hold it, and 
how to use the fourth needle to really “knit.” 

The upper maid, Dinah, was to show them 
how to shape the heel and toe, and “narrow” 
and “bind off,” as she herself was to be away for 
some weeks. 

So every day, very soon, each little girl took 
her ball’ and needles, and went away to her own 
favorite nook; and for some time a very lively 
race went on for the prize. g 

For at least a fortnight the little girls knitted 
industriously. Then Alida began to weary, even 
before one sock was completed; and Lucinda’s 
sock grew very slowly, though the knitting al- 
ways showed even and smooth. 

But how little Tillie did work! Her small 
fingers fairly flew. Her little white pet rabbits 
nibbled at the ball of yarn, and wondered why 
Tillie did not have a word to say to them. 
Every day she took her little stool out into the 
grape arbor and diligently knitted away, though 
the shouts of the children paddling in the brook 
came to her ears, the loudest among them the 


-voices of her two sisters. 
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“I will finish first,” she said. “I w7// win the 
prize! I know I can /” 

After a very long time to Tillie, and a surpris- 
ingly short time to the sisters, Tillie announced 
—it was on the day after mamma’s return home 
—that her socks were finished; and then Alida 
wished she had not been having such a good 
time and had more to show than just one-half of 
a sock, not very tidy-looking. Lucinda had 
finished one sock, and it was very prettily and 
evenly knitted: but she, too, was ashamed that 
little Tillie had outdone her. 

Tillie laid the pair of socks on mamma’s lap 
with a triumphant little smile. 

The three little girls hovered near while 
mamma slipped one of the socks over her hand. 

But what do you think? 

There were about a hundred little holes 
where Tillie had dropped a stitch every now 
and then! Alas! and the other sock was quite 
as bad. ; 

Mamma smiled as she said, “These socks will 
have to be darned before they can be worn.” 

Alida laughed merrily, but Lucinda put her 
arms around poor little Tillie whose tears were 
falling softly over the careless work. 

“Never mind, Tillie,” she said: “you will get 
the prize, for you did knit the first pair!” 

Well, grandma’s mamma—grandma was Tillie 
—gave them each a prize for learning to knit, a 
little work-box, with needles, scissors, thread, 
and tiny thimble. 

“Tillie has learned something else, too, I 
think,” said mamma as she stooped to kiss the 
tear-stained and sorry little face. Then she 
gave Tillie her work-box, a pretty blue one, and 
said in a whisper, “Make haste slowly!” 

Grandma says it has been over fifty years 
since she won that prize, and she has forgotten 
how to knit; but the lesson she learned along 
with her knitting she will ever forget—J/ary 
Goodwin Hubbell, in Little Folks. 


Johnny, aged four, went into a near-by grocery 
and asked for a box of canary seed. “Is it for 
your mother?” asked the grocer. “No, of 
course not,” replied the little fellow. “It’s for the 
bird.” —Zixchange. 


It was the first time Dorothy had seen a street 
sprinkler. “O mamma,” she exclaimed, with 
wide-open eyes, “just see what that man’s got 
on his wagon to keep the boys from riding on 
behind !”—Christian Lntelligence. 
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Good News. 
This Day. 


The Lord of hosts stretched forth his arm, 
And led his hosts from sea to sea; 

In war, in peace, in storm, or calm, 

The land was theirs: if they were free, 
His free-born children they must be. 


All nations called to him for bread, 

From island and from continent. 

**Give it to-day, O God!”? they said. 

From every land this cry was sent. 

And, lo! from east to west his people went, 
The stewards of his love to be. 


“* Give us our homes,” his people said, 
“Tn every land, by every sea, 

Where we can plant this daily bread 
Wherewith the nations shall be fed.” 

“* Feed all my flock,”’ their Father said, 
“ Offer this sacrifice to me. 

I am the God who made you free.” 


“ How long, O Lord!”’ his people cried : 
“*So many lands beneath thy sun, 

Which mountains part or seas divide ! 

Lord ! hear our prayer, and make them one.”’ 
And he: 

*<One world, one home, one family, 

One blood on every land or sea, 

One household of my own shall be: 

For this I make my children free.”’ 


—F8. E. H. 

Chautauqua. 
For nearly twenty years I have been 
a councillor of Chautauqua. I look back 


with a good deal of personal interest on 
the day when Bishop Vincent, as he now is, 
called with a friend upon me at my office in our 
church in Union Park Street and asked me to 
accept this duty. He said, very frankly, that 
he wanted to show the religious people of 
America that the work of Chautauqua was not 
work undertaken or carried on simply for the 
Methodist Church or by the Methodist Church. 
Here was a plan for the higher education of all 
sorts of people,—of all classes and of all con- 
victions,—so they wanted to study the works 
and the word of God. 

His plan, large as it was, and large as it is, 
did not seem to me any too large for the busi- 
ness America has in hand; and its majesty did 
not oppress or awe me. I was twenty years 
younger than I am now, but I worked with men 
who were accustomed to large plans; and I had 
learned already that whoever wants to succeed 
in America had better “bet upon the country.” 
I readily accepted Dr. Vincent’s courteous 
invitation, agreeing to take my share of the 
work and the responsibility involved. I found 
myself in good company. The council of Chau- 
tauqua brought me into acquaintance and fel- 
lowship with Lewis Miller, Dr. Carlisle, Dr. 
Wilkinson, Lyman Abbott, Mr. Edison, Dr. 
Hulbut, and with many of the active staff, 
whom I have been permitted to call firm friends. 

Among other pleasures and duties of a coun- 
cillor comes in attendance here—at the great 
annual meeting—and attendance at as many of 
the State Assemblies as he can arrange’ for. 
I try to be at this Central Assembly once in two 
years, and have the pleasure to-day of joining 
the great company of students on this commis- 
sion. Since I have been on the council, I have 
in this way visited Assemblies in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Florida, and have been here I do not know how 
many times. 

It is with such experience that I have learned 
to say that an American hardly knows what his 
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country is, that he can hardly judge of its make-up, 
without visiting the Central Assembly here. In 
the first place, here is a great summer school, 
or series of schools.. I think they set the ex- 
amples for all such schools, At this moment 
twenty-three hundred men and women, most of 
them teachers, are in attendance here. The 
management select and commission the men 
and women who conduct these schools, choosing 
them very generally from the college teachers of 
the country. I first met Dr. Harper here many 
years ago, when he was teaching Hebrew to a 
class of sixty or seventy clergymen. I remem- 
ber that the same day I was present in a Latin 
class where my kinsman, Dr. Hale of Cornell, 
was teaching Latin to thirty or forty teachers. I 
said then, I think, in the fegister, that I had 
never seen the methods of instruction in lan- 
guage so perfectly wrought out as by these great 
teachers. I know I learned things about the 
Latin language in that hour which nobody had 
been at the pains to tell me either in the Boston 
Latin School or at college. Dr. Harper’s spurs 
had been won, as we all know, at New Haven; 
but I suppose he gained his well-deserved 
national reputation here. 

Besides the separate schools which called to- 
gether about eighty instructors from the faculties 
of forty or fifty different colleges, this Summer 
Assembly has a series of lectures and classes 
open to all comers here, making perhaps three 
hundred and fifty different “numbers” in six 
weeks’ session. Also and chiefly, in every year, 
there enrolls itself a large body of readers through 
the country who agree to read in the regular 
course assigned under the conditions laid down 
for them. After four years of such reading, these 
men and women receive their degrees and become 
graduate members of the Chautauqua System. 
The course requires regular and systematic read- 
ing in home study with a minimum of eight or 
ten hours a week, but generally extending much 
farther. Of these readers there are now forty 
thousand who have gone through the whole 
four years’ course. Two hundred and sixty 
thousand persons have taken a part of the 
course in twenty-seven years. The summer as- 
semblies, of which perhaps there are fifty in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, are formed for the 
purpose of stimulating and assisting home 
readers, 

As our readers know, similar assemblies have 
been formed by other organizations with the 
same purpose and on this model, so that in one 
way or another there were last year a hundred 
such centres of education at work in the country 
on these lines. It is known that more than a 
million different persons joined in these different 
organizations last year. That is the record of 
the end of the century, not discouraging for 
a nation whose census showed in the same year 
not more than thirty million people of the ages 
at which men and women can attend on such 
exercises. 

In this charming place where I am writing, 
we are ona higher level above the ocean than 
we should be in the Notch at the White Moun- 
tains. In delicious, bracing air, cool and happy, 
we woo the muses, or sail under the moonlight, 
or dive and swim, or deliver lectures or hear 
them, or write for the Christian Register,as we 
please, All nationalities are here. A card was 
sent me just now from an English traveller. I 
was presented yesterday to a group of ladies 
who represented three hundred delegates from 
Texas, who are on the grounds. We are well 
pleased that in any way we are linked in with 
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“the largest institution for higher education in 
the world.” Its managers have a right to say 
that it is “the result of American genius in 
methods of education which shall meet the con- 
stant needs of a self-governing people.” 
Epwarp E, HALE. 


Clayton-Bulwer. 


Those American journals which seem to take 
pleasure in cultivating any germs of unkind 
feeling between England and America did their 
very best, for two years, in flaunting the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and exaggerating the difficulties 
which it made in our diplomacy. The same 
journals are now doing their best to ridicule 
Lord Pauncefote’s statesman-like and intelligent 
conversation in which he refers to the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty as belonging to another period, 
and as having little or nothing to do with our 
own time. People who read between the lines 
of the public correspondence, who care anything 
about the history or refer to it at all, know 
that the English government of to-day has been 
from the beginning utterly indifferent to the 
memories of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Noth- 
ing but the absurd reference to it in journals 
printed in this*country has at any time given it 
any importance. And, if this treaty has made 
any difficulty in the diplomacy of to-day, that 
difficulty may be referred entirely, not to the 
English recognition of it, but to the manner in 
which it has been treated by the mischief-mak- 
ing organs among our own journals. 


The Work of the Peace Societies. 


The seventy-third annual report of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has recently been issued, 
and shows an increased interest in the work of 
the organization during the past year. From it 
is taken the following summary of the advance 
which this movement has made throughout the 
world : — 

During no year since peace societies were first 
organized, eighty-six years ago, has their propa- 
ganda been carried on with more vigor, courage, 
and faith than the past year. There are now 
ninety-one general associations, with three hun- 
dred and forty-seven branch societies, making 
in all four hundred and thirty-eight organiza- 
tions, doing their work in seventeen countries. 
During the year a number of local peace associ- 
ations have been formed in European countries, 
and a vigorous society in Auckland, New Zea- 
land. The movement is constantly taking 
deeper hold of the masses, and prominent public 
menin most countries do not now hesitate to 
affiliate themselves with it. 

The voice of the peace associations in all 
countries, singly and united, has without excep- 
tion been lifted in clear, insistent tones against 
the dominant spirit of militarism and aggression, 
and against the policies of injustice and greed 
back of much of the still unsettled disturbances. 
They have let no opportunity slip to plead for 
the cessation of hostilities and the adoption of 
generous, high-minded policies of a nature to 
preserve peace hereafter. 
ties have continued, in season and out of season, 
their brave protest against the British govern- 
ment’s course in South Africa. They have had 


the sympathy and support of their sister socie-_ 


ties in all other countries. 


Against all severe and high-handed methods — 


of dealing with China has the peace protest 


The English socie-. — 


. 
s 
. 
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been also strong and incessant. Peace men and 
women have not only lifted their voice against 
the abominations of war, and pleaded for peace, 
they have also demanded the cessation of injus- 
tice and oppression everywhere, under whatever 
cover, as not only wrong in themselves, but as 
leading inevitably to war. They have been se- 
verely criticised and mocked for this; but they 
have simply gone on with their duty, and made 
their protest all the stronger. The societies 
have been thoroughly united and in intimate co- 
operation in all these efforts. Their movement 
has become so wide-spread, strong, and 
thoroughly organized that it is no longer ignored. 
Where they do not command respect, as is the 
case generally, they are hated and ridiculed, 
which is almost as encouraging. No movement 
of the century just closed has greater reason to 
congratulate itself on its permanent gains and 
lasting successes than that of the peace socie- 
ties. 

The peace societies are now permanently 
bound together, not only by the Peace Congress, 
but also by the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne, which has done exceptionally good ser- 
vice the past year in keeping the societies in 
communication with one another, and in commu- 
nicating their united appeals to the several 
governments. 

Notwithstanding the great disturbances which 
have absorbed the attention of cabinets and 
peoples, the cause of arbitration has gone on 
steadily progressing. It has been interfered 
with to some extent, but in no serious sense 
checked. Some disputes formerly referred to 
arbitrators have been decided, some cases are 
still pending, and a number of new cases have 
been referred during the year. The list includes 
more than a dozen cases, and the parties inter- 
ested have been the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, the Argentine 
Republic, China, Chile, Brazil, Turkey, Greece, 
Portugal, the Congo Free State, Italy, Russia, 
Columbia, and Costa Rica,—sixteen countries 
in all. This is a record of peculiar significance, 
considering the times through which we have 
been passing. 

The great event of the year in the international 
peace movement has been the completion of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. Two years 
have passed to-morrow since the Peace Confer- 
ence called by the Czar of Russia met at The 
Hague. Within that time one after another 
of the twenty-six signatory powers has ratified 


_ the convention for the pacific settlement of inter- 


national controversies, until China, Turkey, and 
Luxemburg alone remain which have not taken 
official action upon it. Sixteen of the powers 
had, at our latest information, appointed their 
members of the court, fifty-two members in all; 
and it is probable that by this time some of the 
others have done so, 
just passed, Dr. W. H. De Beaufort, the Nether- 
lands minister of foreign affairs, whom the 
convention makes the president of the admin- 
istrative council of the court, sent official 
notice to all the powers concerned that the court 
was definitively organized and ready for business. 


' The men chosen as members of the court are 


< 


among the most able and experienced jurists in 
their several countries. The governments naming 
these men signify thereby their belief that this 
court is to play a high and honorable réle in the 
world’s affairs, and the August tribunal thus 
commences its career in a manner to receive the 
support and confidence of the civilized world. 
Ttis a great triumph. Nobody believed even a 
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decade ago that it would come to pass in our 
time. The American Peace Society, which has 
for nearly three-quarters of a century worked 
earnestly and persistently for an international 
court of arbitration, has reason to feel deeply 
grateful for the share which it has been per- 
mitted to have in this wonderful accomplishment, 
which is at the same time only the beginning of 
still greater things which our programme has 
always contemplated and for which the times 
are fast ripening. 

In spite of such dark and ominous facts as 
the situation in the Philippines, the South Afri- 
can conflict, the Chinese horrors, and the con- 
tinued development of armaments, the society 
is yet confident that, as the centuries go, the 
days of war are soon to be numbered. The 
cause of international brotherhood has made 
many and great gains within a hundred years. 
Arbitration has already won its place among 
the forces of civilization. The number of those 
of all classes who are opposed to war has 
greatly increased. The protest against it as 
iniquitous and grotesquely absurd is now one 
that never ceases, not even when hostilities are 
raging. The opposition is thoroughly organ- 
ized, conscious of the righteousness of its cause, 
and neither ashamed nor afraid to make itself 
heard. Every war to-day has to defend itself 
before the public conscience of the world. The 
twentieth century opens with a permanent in- 
ternational court of arbitration set up and 
ready to commence its work,—an accomplish- 
ment the foretelling of which a century ago 
would have been pronounced the wildest and 
absurdest of dreams. The Utopia of yesterday 
has become the reality of to-day. It will be so 
again. There was never before so great reason 
as now for pushing, in faith and hope, the holy 
cause of peace with all possible strength and 
earnestness. It is the cause of God and of 
humanity. The new century begins with all the 
upward movements of the race in alliance with 
us, and it ought not to end without the com- 
plete and everlasting triumph of the cause for 
which this society has so long labored. 


Postal Matter for India. 


There has been a large increase in the num- 
ber of newspapers, books, and other publications 
from abroad deposited in the Bombay Dead 
Letter Office without addresses. When the 
mail-bags for India are opened on board the 
P. & O. steamers between Aden and Bombay, a 
large number of papers and books are found 
every week without wrappers, and other 
wrappers become detached during the further 
transit to destination. In a large proportien of 
the cases the wrappers are not forthcoming or 
are found in shreds. The senders of these papers 
and books persist in enclosing them in wrappers 
of flimsy paper, and many heavy papers are 
often enclosed in one wrapper. No thought is 
given to the strain which the wrappers have to 
bear during a transit of 5,500 miles by land and 
sea, especially during the process of loading or 
unloading the mail vans and steamers. 

The only remedy is for people to consider 
the necessity of using strong wrappers and fas- 
tening them securely. A great many articles 
which are now lost would reach their destina- 
tion if the address were written on each article 
itself or on a slip of paper gummed to each. 
At present, even when the loose wrappers are 
forthcoming, it is very often impossible to dis- 
cover to what articles they belong. 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Childhood Memory. 


BY REV. NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR. 


In a misty picture of long ago— 

The tale of its years must not be told 

Lest some unkind gossip might call me old— 
I see a toddler I used to know. 


At his quiet play on the back-yard grass, 
A blue-eyed boy in baby dress, 
Talking, in passing loneliness, 

To his make-believe in the window-glass ; 


Then peeping under the oaken gate 
At hurrying forms that jostled and sped, 
At feet that trampled or twinkled and fled, 
Swept along by a restless fate. 


I know a graybeard who bears his name, 
Stolen, I’m sure, from little boy blue. 
One could never believe it true 

That they had looked and felt the same. 


That little head throbbed not with drudgery’s dole: 
It was cuddled and kissed by angels of grace. 
Those trusting eyes saw only love in each face, 

And he found gentle goodness in every soul. 


But tell me, O pitiful heart, I pray, 
Were the forms that pressed him so near, so near, 
And the cheery voices he used to hear, 

As false as the gleams in his window play? 


Did they flit and flee, like those eager feet, 
Out of the nothing and back again ; 
And is heart-hunger elusive and vain 

As the noise and rush of that busy street? 


Earth holds no treasure I would not give 
To call back that innocent life again, 
To hear those voices in sweet refrain, 

And know that the forms and faces live ; 


For I sometimes feel, though it may be sin, 
In my lone heartache, O unknown friend, 
’Tis a cruel heaven, whate’er its end, 

That bars me out and shuts them in. 


But if through earth’s darkness there breaks no light 
And by the long silence no word is said, 
Their absence will make it not hard to tread 

The way where they faded from my sight. 


The International Conference. 


BY MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


The International Conference recently held in 
London has already been reported in these col- 
umns; but we can hardly hear too much about 
an occasion which has been so eventful to our 
English brethren. It is not so much what 
things are as how we feel about them that gives 
them their significance. A small company of re- 
ligious thinkers and ministers, a number of 
liberal representative men from abroad, enthusi- 
astic audiences of thoughtful and cultivated 
people, able papers and discussions, and good 
cheer together in the hours of relaxation,—these 
facts cover the ground more or less; but they do 
not tell the whole story, even though they were 
amplified. We need a picture before us that 
shall warm our imagination, glow with life, and 
send a thrill into our hearts, a great hope in the 
future of our brother man. Would that we had 
the brush of an artist, to paint this conference 
as it deserves to be painted! 

We have gathered our enthusiasm largely from 
the Jxguirer and reading the addresses ; but it 
is really the glow of the Juguirer itself which 
has warmed us, the overflowing delight of its 
editor, the joy of its contributors in the spec- 
tacle of brotherly affection, burning zeal, high 
hope, and spiritual aspirations which animated 
all the meetings. Some of the notices have been 
touching in their expression of grateful surprise 
that a company of Unitarian people could be so 
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warm and tender toward the great themes of 
Divine Love and Service to Man. 

We may say, What a pity that this body of 
people should be so small, that there should be 
such a widening number of Anglican Church 
people dissatisfied with their own creeds, and 
yet who never know anything about these Uni- 
tarian people! What a pity that the non-con- 
formists, Congregationalists, from whom we are 
all descended, should not have more affinities with 
us! But they are holding out the right hand of 
fellowship in England as here in this country- 
Let us not be discouraged. The reports of these 
meetings show that they not only never had such 
audiences before, never witnessed such enthusi- 
asm, but also that, leaving out certain portions 
of the audiences, they knew not whence these 
people came. 

We say that the world is ready and ripe for 
our thought. Yes, for our intellectual thought. 
But we are giving too much of that. There are 
a great many persons, undoubtedly, who think 
with us theologically and want nothing more. 
That is called being a Unitarian. But there is 
a large company also of people, young and old, 
who want to hear the expression of religious 
feeling, and will go where they can get it,—most 
likely to the Christian Science churches. | They 
think that these Christians love their religion, 
love each other, and are happy. Now we have 
got this whole saving gospel as much as these 
other religionists. We believe in the applica- 
tion of the spiritual laws to the body as well as 
the soul. We have got rid of all the old Calvin- 
istic errors, and nobody cares much about de- 
fending them. The coast is clear for us. Our 
chances are as good. as any other church, if we 
will only have Jove. Let us not talk about 
theism, a cold term, but about the One himself, 
God! Let us not continually discuss the ques- 
tion whether to go back to the Nazarene Jesus 
or to seek the ideal Christ but rather unite in 
Joving him as a glorified human being, going 
higher and higher in the scale of humanity, help- 
ing this world still as his loved native home by 
the sweet influences of his spirit, and bringing 
men on earth and in heaven nearer and nearer 
to the Father, ; 

We have wandered away from our talk about 
the International Conference; but what is our 
work is their work. The signs of promise 
which they see at this conference of a new 
spiritual birth, an awakening of love, we ear- 
nestly hope and pray for in our church,—a bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit among our ministers and 
people which,shall make us talk more —or at 
least as much—about right living as right 
thinking, as much about the joy of the things 
of the spirit as of the accuracy of the written 
word. 


The Library at Dublin, N.H. 


Further information has come to the New 
York correspondent about the library in Dub- 
lin, N.H., which Rev. Robert Collyer dedicated 
at the beginning of his vacation this summer. 
The donor was Mrs. Dr. Farnham, a member of 
Mr, Collyer’s congregation, and widely known in 
New York. The gift was a library building, not 
a library. It was erected by Mrs. Farnham, in 
memory of her husband, Dr. Horace Putnam 
Farnham. The library itself has the distinction 
of having had eighty years of continuous ex- 
istence. It was founded in the early part of the 
last century, and largely through the efforts of 
the late Rev. Dr. Leonard, who was ordained 
pastor of the’ Unitarian church at Dublin in 
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1818. Itis pleasant to think of what is doubt- 
less the oldest free public library in the United 
States being indissolubly connected with the 
Unitarians. Founded and preserved by Dr. 
Leonard, it has received its permanent home 
from a Unitarian; and it will perpetuate endur- 
ingly the name of a Joyal son of our faith. The 
building is built of stone, is perfectly equipped, 
and is artistic in architecture. Opposite the en- 
trance and at the rear of the hall is a bronze 
tablet with this inscription :— 

IN MEMORY OF 

HoRACE PUTNAM FARNHAM, M.D.’ 


M. A. M. 


A Speaker at the National Con- 
ference. 


One of the speakers at the coming Conference 
will be Mr. Frank Moss, a well-known fighter 
against corruption and vice in New York, and 
consequently against Tammany Hall, the crea- 
tor and defender of some of the city’s unclean- 
est things. Mr. Moss was a police commis- 
missioner with Mr. Roosevelt; and his fearless- 
ness, determination, and courage, gave him a 
reputation then as a reformer which has never 
left him, and which he has just had a chance to 
enhance. ' 

Mr. Moss is vice-president of the City Vigi- 
lance League, which devotes itself to the ad- 
vancement of social purity. When the league 
decided recently to hold a mass meeting on the 
East Side, in the heart of one of the Hebrew 
sections of Manhattan, it invited Mr. Moss to be 
one of the speakers. Naturally, Mr. Moss ac- 
cepted, knowing, however, that, if there was a 
place outside of the Wigwam where he was 
cordially hated, it was in this particular spot. 
His most determined fight had been with the 
swindlers, gamblers, and “cadets” of this very 
neighborhood. In a book of his, called the 
“American Metropolis,’’ published in 1897, he 
had laid bare their practices, and called them 
‘Ggnorant, unclean, and sellers of their own 
brothers.” 

It was this particular element which decided 
to make the meeting a hot one if Mr. Moss 
dared to address it, and published its intention. 
It packed the hall of the Educational Alliance 
on the night of the meeting, and gathered a mob 
of several thousand persons outside, which 
hooted, hissed, and did all in its power to break 
into the hall. The New York police are re- 
sourceful in handling both good and bad-natured 
mobs, ahd they kept this one in check. It was 
necessary to have private detectives on the plat- 
form and in the front seats of the hall, with many 
more scattered through the audience. 

Mr. Moss was the last speaker. Those who 
preceded him had scarcely any attention, so 
eager were the throng to get at Mr. Moss. 
When he arose, pandemonium broke loose. 
Above the hisses were heard a few cheers. He 
did not shrink, but raised his voice the louder, 
and forced the audience to hear these words: 
“I thank those who welcome me here to-night, 
and for the hisses I care not at all. I have been 
fighting your battles for eight years, and I am 
not going to quit now because those who have 
been seeking to injure you for that length of 
time are now trying to turn you against me.” 

Here many persons tried to interrupt, but 
were disposed of by the police. Fearlessly the 
speaker went on and described the three classes 
from whom the hissing and hooting came, The 
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first class, he said, are the cadets, the unspeak- 
able wretches who would debauch the homes of 
the Hebrews. The second class is composed of 
those who sell you worthless lottery tickets, of 
the proprietors of newspapers who print the ad- 
vertisements of these swindlers, and of the 
bankers who help sell their wares. “Swind- 
lers all of them. I know them, and I am after 
them.” Here Mr. Moss, it is said, advanced to 
the edge of the platform; and the anger and the 


determination with which he faced the angry” 


crowd before him seemed to attract it and quell 
its turmoil. So we have read that hunters have 
turned back the angry advance of wild beasts 
by boldly standing still and looking them in the 
face. The noise gradually ceased, and the dan- 
gerous moment had passed. 

Mr. Moss then described the third class as 
the respectable men and women, honestly mis- 
taken, who took him for a “Jew-hater.” He 
took pains to explain that he was not, and that 
the best evidence of it was his desire to destroy 
forever the harpies in human form who were 
seeking to devour them. He then made his ad- 
dress on good government amidst few interrup- 
tions except cheers and applause. After the 
meeting was out, the mob outside greeted him 
with hisses and hooting, but dared do him no 
violence; and he got safely to his own home. 
Never had he appeared to his friends to greater 
advantage. Mr. Moss will speak at the Confer- 
ence on “The Church’s Interest in Good Govy- 
ernment.” ‘ M. A. M. 


The Organization of the Western 
State Conferences. 


BY REV. R. S, LORING. 


Our Unitarian churches began their indepen- 
dent existence with a demand for freedom, for 
a less rigid doctrinal and ecclesiastical organi- 
zation. 
churches has been partly to defend the right of 
a church to exist without a fixed creed and 
partly to encourage groups of liberal men and 
women to organize free churches. But too often 
has the emphasis been laid upon the right to 
enjoy ecclesiastical and doctrinal freedom 
rather than upon the duty of making.an effec- 
tive use of such freedom. The result is that in 
many of our State conferences the duties of the 
conference and of its officers are not fully and 
helpfully defined either by carefully enacted by- 
laws or by precedent. Owing to this lack of a 
clear understanding of what the work of a 
State conference ought to be, the missionary 
work of such a conference is not reasonably 
regular from year to year, but depends chiefly 
upon the men, or, as the conference secretary 
has usually the most responsibility and work, 
upon the man who happens to hold office. In 
many cases this secretary is chosen in a hap- 
hazard way, with no apparent recognition that 
he ought to be a man of missionary zeal, of 
executive ability, prompt to answer letters, and 
able and willing to lead in the conference work. 
If by chance the secretary is energetic, and 
wishes to carry on a vigorous programme, there is 


usually nobody to protest against this; but, . 


unfortunately, there is often no trained body of 
workers, nor sufficient money, nor an approving 
and inspiring conference sentiment to aid him 


in his work. Often the conference members — 
seem to think that their whole duty consists of — 
attending an annual meeting, providing it is 
quite convenient, and of lazily congratulating — 
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themselves the rest of the year on their freedom 
from all responsibility for mission work. Because 
of this failure to understand the duties of a 
State conference, it may be of help to point out 
the lines along which a conference, and espe- 
cially the secretary, as the official head of the 
conference, should work in regard to the State 
ministry, churches, and mission work. As lam 
more familiar with the Western work, what I 
have to say is intended more particularly for 
the Western State conferences, though possibly 
it may have some bearing upon the work of all 
the conferences. j 

First, a conference should have such a pride 
in the success of all its churches as should Jead 
it to take more interest than at present in the 
the question of how to obtain and to keep an able 
corps of ministers within the state. Perhaps it 
would be well for every conference to follow 
the example of the Minnesota Unitarian Con- 
ference, and establish a Fellowship Commit- 
tee with power to recognize a man as a 
Unitarian minister within the State or to ex- 
clude him from the conference fellowship for 
action unbecoming a minister. Certainly, it 
should be recognized more generally than is now 
done that every conference secretary should 
be a medium through which any minister desir- 
ing a pulpit could, without loss of dignity or 
breach of clerical ethics, make himself known to 
churches having no minister. This would help 
to relieve the pressure upon the present single 
authoritative source of ministerial supply. The 
wider examination of a candidate’s record and 
qualifications would also be of benefit to him, 
as it might often be found that a minister who 
cannot be employed in one part of the country 
is, however, fitted to do good work in another 
section where the conditions are different. But 
the duties of a conference secretary should not 
be limited to his being simply a passive agent 
through whom applications could be forwarded. 
His interest in the success of the State churches 
should lead him to take an active part in in- 
fluencing the settlement of ministers. It should 
be distinctly understood that it is a part of his 
official duty, especially in the case of new and 
weak churches, where a mistake may mean 
ruin, to warn them against calling any minister 
who does not seem likely to build up a strong 
church organization, and to increase the member- 
ship list and the financial strength of the church. 
The secretary should be personally acquainted 
with as many of the ministers as possible, espe- 
cially with. the younger men, and, whenever 
possible, should he use his influence to induce 
the best of them to enter the Western work and 
the churches to call them. In the whole ques- 
tion of the State ministry the conference ought, 
through a committee or through its secretary, to 
exercise not the authority but the influence of a 
bishop. 

Second, a conference should have a direct 
regulative influence upon the life of every 
church within its limits. In the case of a long- 
established and prosperous church the duty of 
the conference secretary would be chiefly to see 

_ that this church does its share of the State mis- 
sion work, and contributes generously to all de- 
-hominational interests. In the case of a new 
or a weak church the secretary should be ever 
ready to advise in regard to the best means of 
Taising money, of increasing its membership, 
and of strengthening its organization. And he 
should not be made to feel that the offering of 
Such advice is an impertinence on his part. 


‘ _ Neither should he give such advice only at ir- 
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regular intervals. The conference itself should 
insist that at least once every year the secretary 
or some other officer should meet the trustees 
and minister of every church in the State, 
should consult with them about the financial 
condition, the membership, and the denomina- 
tional activity of the church, and then try to de- 
vise better methods of work for the church, or 
at least to act as a spur to awaken the minister 
and trustees to the necessity of trying them- 
selves to improve the work of their church, 
Such regular supervision need not at all inter- 
fere with the independence of the local minis- 
ter. Instead, it should aid him to carry out his 
own best plans. Often a minister feels keenly 
sensitive about urging his own people to work 
harder or to raise more money, and he needs 
just that re-enforcement and encouragement 
which the conference secretary in his official 
visit could bring. Nor would such a plan, car- 
ried out not because of the existence of any 
compelling ecclesiastical law but only because 
the best sentiment of the conference supported 
it, and the best interests of the churches de- 
manded it, in any way interfere with the inde- 
pendence of any church. It would be not the 
secretary or the conference but the church it- 
self which would finally decide what plan of 
work to adopt. The conference secretary would 
in no wise exert here the authority of a bishop 
but only his steadying and stimulating influence. 

Third, a conference should be prepared at all 
times to carry on mission work within its own 
State, and chiefly, if not wholly, through the 
efforts of its own ministers. The plan so often 
adopted at present of trying to make the annual 
or semi-annual gathering of the conference do 
duty as a missionary meeting seems of doubtful 
wisdom. A conference meeting should be for 
the purpose of arousing the enthusiasm of its 
members and considering how to carry on mis- 
sionary work. A “forward movement” is the 
putting into action of the plans adopted at the 
conference meeting. To try to unite these 
two is to make both less effective, to make 
the missionary work less intense than it should 
be, and to make the business meeting and the 
discussion of purely denominational or State 
questions less thorough and practical than it 
should be. The missionary work is something 
which should go on all the time. Every confer- 
ence should have a group of speakers ever 
ready to go to the aid of any church which 
wishes to be, let us say, revived, or to preach 
the liberal gospel for the first time in any town 
which seems a favorable field for missionary 
work. All this requires money, which every 
conference should try to raise for itself, thus 
leaving the American Unitarian Association 
free to spend its funds, not so much in founding 
new churches as in assisting those churches 
founded through local efforts which on careful 
examination seem worthy of aid, to pass through 
the first few trying years of church life to a con- 
dition of independence. This money for State 
conference work, it is hardly necessary to say, 
should be raised in addition to the amounts now 
given to the Western Conference and to the 
American Unitarian Association. 

What now should be the relation of state con- 
ferences, carefully organized for the purpose of 
more effectively influencing the ministry, the 
churches, and the mission work within their 
territory, to the larger denominational organiza- 
tions? And what effect would this more thor- 
ough organization of the smaller bodies have 
upon the larger? The answer is not diffignlt. 
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The state conferences should be more active, not 
in order to cut themselves loose from the larger 
organizations but in order that they may better 
aid these latter to do the national denomina- 
tional work. A business man, who is the suc- 
cessful head of some large firm, holds his place 
not because he personally attends to the detail 
of the business but because he has the faculty of 
making other people do this work for him, thus 
leaving him free to attend to the more important 
matters. The officers of the Western Confer- 
sence and of the American Unitarian Association 
can be of greatest service to the denomination 
only when they are freed from the petty details 
which are now so unjustifiably thrust upon them 
and are enabled to devote their valuable time to 
the more important denominational affairs. 
Except in the case of granting money to aid a 
church, when the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, as the custodian of trust funds, is in honor 
bound to make a careful and personal examina- 
tion of each case and to reserve the right to 
exercise full authority in deciding how each 
dollar should be spent,—though even here most 
of the work of such an examination can continue 
to be thrust upon that most admirably planned 
organization, the missionary council,—we can 
say that no question of Western work which can 
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be settled by the local conference should be 
allowed to trouble the secretary of the Western 
Conference and that no difficult problem which 
he can’ solve should be allowed to monopolize 
the time of the officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Then the Western Conference 
secretary in his district, and the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s officers over the whole 
country, would in Unitarian work be free to exert 
the influence, let us say, of archbishops. They 
would be the advisers of the various state organ- 
izations, the leaders of more missionary bodies 
trained to do effective work than we have yet 
been privileged to see in our denomination. 
Just as the single church would find it advisable 
to avail itself of the larger experience of the 
conference officers, so each conference would 
find it advisable to work under the direction and 
to profit by the larger experience of the presi- 
dent and of the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Only when our denominational work can be 
organized on some such plan as that outlined 
above (what the details of such organization 
should be, experience alone can show), so that 
local affairs can usually be effectively taken care 
of by the local conference, and the majority of 
district problems settled by the district confer- 
ence, and the national officers be left free to ad- 
vise and to influence the larger denominational 
work, can we begin to do an adequate amount 
of mission work and to make good use of our 
religious freedom by helping others to be free. 

Berwin, Prussia. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Congregationalist has a good word to say 
about women’s colleges : — 


It is a matter of rejoicing to know that the 
women’s colleges bearing the same name recog- 
nized the necessity of being, and have already 
become, schools of the highest personal culture 
and the finest individual grace. They seem to 
have already emerged from any lurking thought 
of being imitators of the ways of the men; and, 
while they have crews and ball teams and main- 
tain athletic fields, the comfortable assurance 
may be cherished that the girls who go forth 
from our homes for college life in our now hon- 
ored but far too few women’s colleges are to be 
returned to us, not only unimpaired in all that 
has made them the joy and the light of the 
home, but with new graces of gentleness and 
courtesy and self-effacement and consideration 

_ for others, as notable as their new attainments 
in learning. The girls’ colleges having already 
become a school of manners that are to be a 
benediction to the land, it is not too much to 
hope that in the near future the men’s colleges 
will feel their influence in this matter of the 
highest culture. 


The Outlook takes occasion to answer thus a 
correspondent who has been troubled about the 
orthodoxy of the editor :— 


The Outlook has never intimated that the 
story of the Virgin birth is a myth, or that the 
worship of Christ is man-worship, or that he is 
not the supreme Son of God in a sense not 
shared by our common humanity, or that he is 
not to be the object of our faith in himself as a 
divine being, or that he is simply a great prophet 
born of an earthly father. We believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God and the express 
image of his person; that God was in Christ, 
and that Christ was God manifest in the flesh. 
And we believe that this was true in such 
a sense that he who has seen,—that is, 
known—Christ has seen—that is, known—the 
Father. We emphatically deny that any 
theological theories respecting the relation of 
Jesus Christ to the Father are a condition of 
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acceptance with Christ. We condemn such a 
misconception respecting the relations of intel- 
lectual theories to the religious life as irrational, 
unscriptural, and pernicious. It is irrational 
because it substitutes theories about life for life 
itself. It is unscriptural, because it substitutes 
a medizval and scholastic test of character for 
the simple test which Christ prescribed,—“If ye 
keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love.” It is pernicious because it shuts the 
door of the kingdom of God against the humble, 
the uneducated, the little children, and because 
it turns the zeal of men away from doing the 
work of the Master in simple loyal service and 
incites them to doubtful disputations about 
words and phrases which have different meanings 
to the different disputants, and to many mean 
nothing at all. To be aChristian is not to have 
a theory about Christ’s relation to the Father, 
ancient or modern, conservative or liberal. It 
is to love him because he loves us, to give our- 
selves to him because he has given himself to 
us. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


NOTES, 


The new Topic List for 1901-02 will be out in 
a few days. The list contains suggestions for 
subjects for the devotional services of the 
unions from September through June, and will, 
it is hoped, prove of some value in making out 
the individual programmes of the year. The 
subjects will be discussed and lists of references 
given in our column of the Christian Register, 
as usual, two issues in advance. Lists may be 
obtained in any quantity at our headquarters. 

This week we publish the address by Miss 
Emma C. Low of Brooklyn, N.Y., read at our 
meeting at the Isles of Shoals, “How the Young 
People can help the Church in its Missionary 
Work.” 


Mr. President and Young Peopie,—No one 
who has followed the reports of the conferences 
and meetings of the various branches of our de- 
nominational work during the past year can 
have failed to note the tone of hope and encour- 
agement which has sounded from all along the 
line. At the meetings of the Western Confer- 
ence, in St. Louis, were gathered many earnest 
men and women from the different States of the 
Middle West, who have with the courage of strong 
conviction proclaimed themselves Unitarians, 
in spite of all opposition and in the face of sac- 
rifices not easily realized by Unitarians of New 
England. This spirit of loyalty was shown by 
an enthusiasm and devotion to the work for 
which they stood and a readiness for co-opera- 
tion and fellowship which warmed the hearts of 
all present, and filled them with great hope. In 
Boston, during Anniversary Week, the same 
spirit and enthusiasm were evident. Reports 
from all parts of the country struck the same 
note of progress and encouragement, and the 
whole atmosphere was charged with the electri- 
cal force of a newly awakened zeal. From Lon- 
don the meetings of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association are reported as “unprece- 
dentedly large and absorbing,” the various 
meeting places pel packed with “enthusiastic 
Unitarians,” whose hopes were “more than real- 
ized,” and where there was a new sense of 
happy achievement and a fresh impulse of hope 
for the future of our Church in Great Britain 
and on the continent.” 

Is this newly awakened consciousness of what 
our churches stand for to last but a compara- 
tively short time? Is the realization that the 
work to be accomplished by them must be 
worthy of the faith which has brought them into 
being to wane and perhaps die, when those who 
have worked to bring it about are no longer 
able to stimulate and encourage by their words 
and their example? Who must take up the 
task and carry on the good work? To whom 
can the workers of to-day turn with confidence 
that the future will bring still greater harvests, 
if not to the young people? And now the young 
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people themselves, by asking how they may take 
part in the missionary work of the churches, are 
showing the effect of an awakened interest. 
With these various signs of the times, are we 
not secure in the feeling that a Unitarian re- 
vival, or rather a revival of Unitarians, is close 
upon us, if not already at our very doors. 

To direct and strengthen this impulse to take 
an active part in the work of our churches, the 
Young People have a guide in the watchword of 
their Union, “Truth, Worship, Service.” You 
can do no larger or more valuable missiona 
work than that which will come to you throug! 
your opportunities of expressing what you, as a 
Unitarian, believe to be the truth. To every 
one of you must come, some time in your early 

outh, the contact with young people of other 
belick You will be challenged by them to 
stand by your colors, and to put your faith 
into words and give your reasons for holding it. 
You will be met by the assertion that Unita- 
rians have no belief, or that, not accepting the 
deity of Jesus, they have no God. Therefore 
prepare for your work. Show clearly and .defi- 
nitely why you are a Unitarian. Have an 
answer ready for those who challenge you, 
which will prove to them that you have a reason 
for what you believe, and that it has its roots in 
both head and heart. Study the development 
and growth of Unitarianism, that pe may be 
familiar with its great leaders and the results of 
their missionary work in the spreading of its 
gospel. You will find ample opportunity for 
gaining this knowledge in the study classes 
already organized in many of the Branch 
Alliances, or, if it is not so already, make it a 
part of the work of your unions to provide for 
their members these necessary opportunities. 
Having taken “Worship” as a portion of your 
watchword, you have before you a large field, 
which will need much tilling and faithful sowing 
of seed if you are to reap a worthy harvest. 
At your meeting, during Anniversary Week in 
Boston, your president, Mr. R. S. Forbes, stated 
that during the past year the Union had been 
trying to prove “that young men and women of 
to-day can unite in a service of worship without 
being undignified, sentimental, or irreverent.” 
You have proved this, and in doing it must 
have felt the inspiration and helpfulness of 
worship. A portion of your work for your 
church now is to attend its services of worship 
and co-operate with the minister in bringing 
about a realization (somewhat deadened in 
these later years) that the church service 
should be for old and young primarily an act of 
worship. The young people of to-day will have 
to meet and bear the future responsibilities of 
our churches; and, unless they come to the real- 
ization of this while they are still young, they 
will not make the best use of their opportunities 
for fitting themselves for carrying on the work 
which will devolve upon them. They must 
begin in youth to show that they look upon 
their church as the visible expression of the 
truth they hold, the central point of their 
loyalty, and that through its services of wor- 
ship they are led into higher, nobler, and more 
useful lives, and into a truer knowledge of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

Through service you will acquire the power 
with which to accomplish the best results in the 
work before you. It must be an enthusiastic 
service and a service of co-operation, with 
others, for others. You have shown that you 
can do good missionary work, and the Amherst 
Church owes much to your efforts. Would 
these efforts have been as successful if the older 
workers had not encouraged and helped you by 
their interest and co-operation? You can hel; 
them in the same way. Every church has wor! 


to be done, and the young people are needed to — 


help do it. Those wishing to’ work will seldom 
fail to find the opportunity; but they must bring 
the missionary spirit, and be ready to take uw 

the work which is waiting to be done, and, if it 


is lacking in interest, make it interesting by the — 


enthusiasm which is put into it. Where there 
is a Branch Alliance, there is always work in 
which the young people can help, The Cheer- 
ful Letter work, while not exclusively, is dis- 
tinctively work for the young people. It offers 
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opportunities of the widest range for helpfulness 
to others,—not in a denominational or doctrinal 
way, but simply a sharing of one’s own “good 
times” and privileges with those who have none. 
In the direction of education, especially, there is 
an increasing call for workers; for within the 
past year young men and young women have 
written from distant ranches and isolated farms, 
- asking for help in carrying on their interrupted 
studies. The response has been cordial; but 
the demand increases, and there is work for all 
whose inclinations lead them toward this branch 
of missionary work. There is nothing in the 
world so contagious as enthusiasm unless it be 
indifference ; and no one reaches the best results 
in any work unless impelled by love and loyalty 
to enthusiastic effort. Then let each one of our 
young people join in the missionary work of his 
church with an enthusiasm born of their love 
and loyalty to our Unitarian gospel, and answer 
by their faithfulness the question so long dis- 
cussed, “How shall we hold our young people?” 

May I say a word at this point in regard to 
the responsibilities of those of us who are older 
and have been longer among the workers? We 
are rejoicing in this awakening among our young 
people of a desire to take an active part in our 
church work. It is for us, then, to be careful 
that we give them encouragement and oppor- 
tunity. Their experience is still to be acquired. 
How are they to get it unless responsibility is 
aie to them? If they make mistakes, it will 

no more than we did when we began; and 
the making of a few mistakes on their part is 
better far than the fatal mistake we older ones 
would make if we checked or discouraged their 
wish to work with us. Let us, then, meet them 
more than half-way, make room for them in all 
lines of church work; and, if it is needed, our 
experience can guide their inexperience in a 
spirit of true fellowship. 

When this is done, we will feel the impulse 
given by the enthusiasm of our young people, 
and the contagion will spread till it meets and 
augments that of all others in the field; and the 
whole body of Unitarian workers will move for- 
ward in closer ranks, ministers and laymen, old 
and young, to a better performance of the work 
for which we are all responsible. 


Che Sunday School. 


In view of the fact that the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will publish next year twenty les- 
sons on the Bible, beginning about Feb. 1, 1902, 

_ the subject very naturally comes to my mind in 
connection with current conditions. I have often 
said, in public and in private, that one leading 
subject for study the coming twenty-five years 
will be the Bible. This seems incredible to some 
ultra-thinkers, who by a theoretical process have 
eliminated the Bible from great modern prob- 
lems. The broad lines on which such persons 
think seem to render very stupid and unreason- 

__ able such an assertion as I have made. But I 
am more and more confident of the correctness 
of my statement. Hebrew and Christian Script- 
ures are woven into the very fibre of modern 
Civilization. They have been wrongly inter- 
preted and injudiciously applied. Advance will 

“not come by ignoring the fact. Progress and im- 
provement will be realized when we take up the 
Bible afresh and renew it. The new Bible is the 
old Bible with new light shining upon it, with 
wiser understanding of its several parts, with a 
deeper spiritual insight. 

Various scholars have led the way, and many 
of them have taken for their constant text “The 
Bible as Literature.” There is no doubt this is 
a great key to the situation. I do not object to 
Such a motto when fully understood. The diffi- 
culty is that the average reader thinks of “litera- 
ture” as something ephemeral, something on the 
same shelf with novels and essays. Therefore, 
teachers and others who have the religious edu- 
cation of the young in hand must be careful. 
When we speak of the Bible as “literature,” we 
Mean the highest possible definition of that 
word. We mean oracles, prophecies, gospels, 
which contain revelations as to life, duty, destiny. 


_ Inthis sense I accept the following editorial from: 


e 


The Christian Register 


the Boston Herald, and notice it as a significant 
symptom of the times. This short article is en- 
titled “Studying the Bible” :— 


In considering what course shall be pursued 
with children who are studying the Bible, in 
view of the conclusions to which modern criti- 
cism is leading many parents regarding its verity 
in matters of fact, the Springfield Republican 
thinks that “in an increasingly large number 
of families the Bible will either be shirked, 
which would be a vast pity, or treated frankly as 
literature, which is, perhaps, the best solution.” 
It is certainly the best solution, if the old method 
of teaching it as a divinely inspired and infallible 
revelation, which it is a sin to question or doubt, 
is to be abandoned. And, apparently, this 
method must be abandoned by persons who 
are both intelligent and honest. Those who 
will shirk teaching the Bible at all are those 
who mistakenly feel that it must be accepted as 
literal truth in all its parts or be worthless, who 
feel that it is sacrilegious to regard any of its 
stories as they regard the story of “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” an allegory useful for its lesson, or as 
they regard the blessed myth of Santa Claus. 
That feeling will pass. No dogmatism nor au- 
thority can keep it alive forever in minds not 
given over to blindness and superstition. But 
Moses, David, and Isaiah, Jesus, Paul, and John, 
will continue to be instructors in religion and 
righteousness; and children as well as adults 
may learn of them wisdom and duty. 

What I have said would be appropriate at 
any time, but it is all the more opportune in 
view of recent comments in newspapers over 
the country with regard to Bible-teaching. It 
seems that a recent editorial page of the Con- 
gregational Pilgrim Quarterly has awakened 
some of the Rip Van Winkles who have been 
sleeping through recent Biblical discussions. 
They are astonished to find that our Congrega- 
tional friends are not willing to accept the old 
chronological tables of the Bible. Quite sur- 
prised are they that intelligent Trinitarian edi- 
tors do not accept a literal interpretation of the 
deluge, of Jonah and the whale, of Joshua com- 
manding the sun to stand still, and other stories 
of the Old Testament. To these sleepy persons 
whose eyes are yet to be opened, all this altera- 
tion seems to be destruction. I am gratified to 
see that in an interview one of the officials of 
the Congregational headquarters stands by his 
progressive statements. I trust there will be 
no retreat. This gentleman says, “We believe 
in the Bible and all it represents as strong as 
ever we did.” Probably I might add they have 
even a deeper faith, He adds, “Telling the 
truth has not taken away any of the force or 
strength of the Bible in our opinion.” 


I have greater hope every day that the] 


“higher criticism” will cease to be a bugbear. 
The impatient lover of truth cries out, “How 
long, how long?” But we must not expect rapid 
strides in Biblical interpretation. The pity of it 
all is that abuse and misunderstanding seem to 
be necessary accompaniments of this advance. 
The honest thinkers suffer in their day and gen- 
eration for the benefit of Christianity. I do not 
say that every Biblical scholar has been reverent, 
neither do I feel happy over every phase of this 
great reconstruction in religion which is going 
on. Which leads me to say, addressing myself 
directly to teachers, the Sunday-school should 
be pervaded with a religious spirit. Criticism 
of the Bible is only a preliminary step: Any 
teacher who can rest satisfied with pointing out 
errors falls short of his opportunities. The 
greatest harm to the Bible has often been done 
by its friends. Putting the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures on a wrong basis is the beginning 
of untold injury to their contents. When we 
have trained a generation or two in the true 
understanding of the Bible, what it is and how 
it came to be what it is, there will appear a 
wonderful new power in its sacred teachings. 
Then criticisms on the text and comparisons of 
the records will have very little importance 
except for specialists. The integrity and relia- 
bility of its religious worth will be unassailable. 
To this end let us work. We have tried to do 
our duty by new truth and new light. 
muEnS EDWARD A. Horton. 
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List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the meetin 
National Conference of Unitarian and 
Christian Churches, to be held in 
Saratoga Sept. 23-26, 1gor. 


of the 
ther 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Atuot—Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. 
Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Eli G. Greene. 

Aver—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. John W. Roberts, 
Miss Emma Butterfield, Fred Hosmer. 

Birrerica—First Parish; Rey. and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Frederic T, Clark. 

Boston (Dorchester)—Christ Church: Rey. Benjamin 
A. Goodridge, Mrs. E. J. Lewis, Mrs. William A, Wood. 

BripcewaTer, East—First Parish [Unitarian Church]: 
Rev. John W, Quinby, Mr. and Mrs, Walter H. Adams. 
Alternate: Miss Maria Nutter. 

Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev, Henry F. 
Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. George Frederick Sumner. 


Business Notices 


Generous Size.— Nine persons out of ten make the 
mistake of buying too small a china cabinet. They do not 
realize how large is their present stock of china and glass 
until they come to place it’on exhibition. The very largest 
size cabinet is not too large; and to buy it at a low cost 
is possible for the purchaser who will take the trouble to 
go down ‘to the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street, and take advantage of their wholesale prices. 


Riverside, Cal.—Our Sunday-school has successfully 
used the Star System for nearly two years. Many have 
the gold Stars, and now feel entitled to the solid gold 
Stars.—Mrs. Dotty A. Garst. Address all orders to 
Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In_ Fitchburg, 31st ult., by Rev. A. W. Littlefield, of 
the First Parish, Guy Marshall Farnsworth and Maud 
Stella Rutan, both of Fitchburg. 


Deaths. 


At Kansas City, Mo., 27th ult., Elizabeth E. Tenney, 
widow of the late William C. Tenney, aged 79 yrs. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


: Funeral 
Undertakers = 


and Embalmers 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. .. - 
..»» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment, Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


(PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


you want first-class accommodations at 

a private residence,—large piazza, quiet and 

homelike,— at reasonable rates, conveniently 

located for the Exposition, address Mrs. B. H. 
GROVE, tor Jewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 

References: Adelbert L, Hudson, Frederic H. Kent, 


pastors of the two Buffalo Unitarian churches respectively ; 
Oscar B, Hawes, pastor of the Unitarian church at Ger- 


mantown, Pa. 
A FEW 
PAN-AMERICAN VISITORS 


can_be accommodated at private residence. Best part of 
‘alo, Ten minutes’ ride from Exposition grounds. 
Room and breakfast, $1.50 per day. 
Address Mrs, Cuartes Boyer, 252 Crescent Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


OOMS FOR PAN-AMERICAN GUESTS 
in private ‘family until October 1. Convenient to 
Exposition grounds. Mrs. O, S, Nicuots, 37 Vernon 
Place, Buffalo, N.Y. 


. " 
SCAPE pneumonia in a better climate, as I did. 
iD Elevated Richmond suburb and health resort. Only 


Unitarian church in Virginia. Extra inducements to’ 
edicinal springs, pine groves, free hotel’ 


site. Address E. S. Rkap, HiGHLAND SPRINGS, Va. 
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Cuinron—First Unitarian po oe Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Judge and Mrs. C. C, Stone, 

LoweLi—First Unitarian Church; Rev. — ai 
Billings, Mrs. D. B. Bartlett, Sumner S. Gould, 

MartBoro—Second Parish: Rev. Edward F; Hayward, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Stone. 

NanTuckEeT— Second Congregational Meeting-house 
Society: Rey. J. F. Meyer, Mrs. Catherine Starbuck, 
Miss Gertrude King. 

Quincy—First Congregational raged (Unitarian) : 
Rey. and Mrs. Ellery Channing B 

STERLING—First Congregational “Uhitarian Society : 
Rev. John N. Woodman, Mrs. Mary Rugg, Mrs. James 


Buttrick, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los AnGELEs—Church of the ee & Rev. hey ig of FD: 4 
Jones, Miss M. M. Fetta, Mrs. W. D. Campbel 


MARYLAND, 


BautTimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rey. 
Neline B. Geoghegan, Charles H. Torsch, Mrs. Mary 
N. Perry. 


MISSOURI. 


Sr. Lours—Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. Day, 
Edward C. Eliot, Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick. 


NEW YORK. 


New Yorx—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Messrs. 
Sees Collyer and Minot J. Savage, D.D., Sigourney 
W. Fay. Alternate: Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay. 

Brook_Lyn—First Unitarian Congregational Society : 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Miss Emma C. Low, Isaac 
Cary. 

Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Brickelmaier. 

New Bricutron (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, 
Miss E. M. Harris. 

ScuENEcTADy—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Fred 
Van Hoesen, Walter H. Clarke, M, Sheldon Lord, M. 


VERMONT. 


Winpsor—All Souls’ Church: Rev. Clyde E. Ordway, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman F. Cabot. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Unitarian TEMPERANCE Socigty (Boston, Mass.) ; 
Rey. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Abby C. Woude, C. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

ConNECTICUT VALLEY_CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CoNGREGATIONAL AND OTHER CHRISTIAN Sea Ee 
Miss Alice L. Kennedy, George A. Denison, T. M. Shep- 

rd. 


ar 

NortH Mippiesex CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER ees CHURCHES: Rev, 
George C. Wright, Hon. and Mrs. Harvey A. Whiting, 

WORCESTER CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL (UNI- 
TARIAN) AND OTHER CHRISTIAN SOCIETIES: Jonathan 
or, Esq., Mrs. Jonathan Smith, Miss Anna M, Ban- 
croft 


Religious Intelligence. 


Churches, 


Boston.— Dorchester, First Parish Church, 
Meeting-house Hill: Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton will preach on August II. 


Boston Common: Benevolent Fraternity of | May a. 


Churches: The speakers at the open-air meet- 
ing next Sunday, August 11, will be Rev. Al- 
bert Walkley of Ottawa, Canada, and Rev. 
R. W. Boynton of St. Paul, Minn. The Boston 
friends of these preachers will be glad to have 
an opportunity to hear them. Rev. C. W. 
Wendte will have charge of the introductory 
service. Fifth tree from Charles Street on the 
Beacon Street Mall at 5 P.M. All welcome. 


Charlestown, N.H.—The resignation of 
Rev. Thomas D. Howard has been received with 
regret. The Springfield Reporter, commenting 
thereon, says that during his long pastorate he 
“has spoken wisely, eloquently, and well from 
the pulpit. He has married our young people, 
buried our dead, identified himself with our 
schools, with the G. A. R., the free public li- 
brary, and with every good undertaking or enter- 
prise of our people. He has sympathized with 
the sorrows and been a partaker of the joys of 
our little world; and his liberal and courteous 


intercourse with clergymen of other denomina- 


tions has been most helpful. His resignation 
takes effect November 1, and it is from the 
standpoint of our whole people, irrespective of 
society or denomination, that expressions of 
universal sorrow meet the parting of. the ways.” 
In length of a pastorate begun after the age of 
fifty, Mr. Howard’s is probably surpassed only 
by that of Dr. Young of Groton and Mr. 
Dawes of Brewster. The annual fair and en- 
tertainment of the ladies of the society netted a 
satisfactory sum, and fully sustained its old- 
time reputation as a social reunion, 


The Christian Register 


Gloucester, Mass.—Rev. Lyman M. Green- 
man, minister: During the month of August 
regular services will be held at the church. All 
strangers visiting Gloucester are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Rev. Robert Collyer of New| 
York will preach on Sunday, August 11. The 
social life of the church is still being kept up. 
The Stevens Society will have a lawn party on 
the church grounds August 19. On August 28 
the Women’s Alliance will hold an open meet- 
ing in the vestry. Mrs. Peterson of Boston will 
speak on Alliance Work, and it is possible that 
Mrs. Robert Willard of Cambridge will talk on 
Post-office Mission Work. All visiting Unita- 
rians and members of parishes in Essex County 
are welcome. The meeting opens at three 
o’clock. 


Mendon, Mass.—Rev. N. S. Hoagland: 
The Young People’s Society gave a successful 
supper on the lawn, under the pine-trees, in 
front of the church, July 31. Although the 
church is closed for the month of August, the 
pastor will conduct a class in religious study at 
a school-house in the neighboring district where 
there has been no Sunday services for several 
years. 


Mount Pleasant, Mich.—At the meeting of 
the First Unitarian Society, held at the close of 
the service Sunday evening, July 21, a call was 
extended by unanimous vote to Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany to continue as pastor the coming year, 
beginning September 1. Resolutions were 
adopted expressing the encouragement of the 
society at the increase in church membership, 
and the certainty that future prospects warrant 
renewed endeavor to do a full share toward 
building up the moral, spiritual, and social con- 
dition of the community. 


Personals. 


Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, the dis- 
tinguished Universalist minister and wife of 
the Rev. Joseph H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., is supplying the pulpit of the Every-day 
Church, Boston, every Sunday in August. 
Mrs. Crooker has many friends among Uni- 
tarians, and doubtless many members of local 
congregations whose churches are closed will be 
glad to attend upon the ministrations of Mrs, 
Crooker. The church is on Shawmut Avenue, 
between Canton and Brookline Streets. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Society in Newport, R.I $25.00 
Society in Pueblo, Golasis 8.80 
Fe Society in Dighton, addition 11.00 
7. Westminster Con: gS S. 
Providence, R.I., additional Gn al 
$96.43)- «see sees Kees 5.00 
7. Society in Fitchburg, “additional....... 39.00 
8. ara f in Woburn, additional (in all 
$155). : 38.00 
9. eee? in ‘Passaic, N. ah additional (in 
fF) decease eens cece cca ceet seccce 5.00 
9. Thir Unitarian “Society, Brooklyn, 
additional,» mi. s.s-ss/ecso sees 5.00 
9 Society’ Springfield, additional (in 
SASH) =a ciate areca ics hese cele, 7.84 
9. Sanday sChGOM of Olney’ Street Society, 
Providence, R.I. 5.00 
g. Society in Pittsfield, ‘additional | (in ‘all 
i 4.00 
9 
2,00 
Ir 
ore). 4 50.00 
iL, Th atone: eSocicty: 7 
N.Y., additional (in all $80)......... 15.00 
a1. Society i in Be inane Penn., es 
(in al ‘Soyieghieic s<ia'« eaeien 25.00 
14, Sotiety t in ay it burg, additional...... 40.00 
16, Society i ae Dighton, saleisehe (in all 
$13.30 emer secre on 1.30 
18, Sacietait 2s Pe perell... orn 3.00 
20. Society s 3 ynn, additional ‘(in all 
354.14) ones ener evevacestrrseccd cece ve 1.00 
zo, First Church in Roxbury, Boston, as 
life membership for Dependence B: 
Waterman.....++-+ +++ Shitaaak 50.00 
21. Channing Guild, Upton.. 5.00 
21. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich., addi- 
tional (in all $51)... .. 1.00 
22. Society in Barre, addition all 
$55.4 ) nee ners ae olde 1.00 
22. Pane: te Rutherford. nal 
(in al 1 $20. 24) ++ - 10.24 
23, Society in Janesville, W: t 
of mortgage. 3,000.00 
25. James M. Drake, New York, life mem- 
bership for his on 50,00 
25. Mrs. eg A. riaeaey, New Vork, 
for distribution of sermons o 
Rev. “Minot J. Savage, D.D......... 152,08 
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May 25. Committee on Lithia Springs Fund, 
addition: Rake al $109.50 
25. “Birthright Unitarian” 10.00 
25. Mrs. Walter H. Cowi ‘ 
Cowing, Brookline... onebancin 25.00 
June < Women’s National Alliance. aie bee ae 15.00 
x. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Milton... --. 2 50.00 
6. First Parish of West Ropeury: Boston, 
oe srt all $ $75) Ape sosone 40.00 
7. Mrs. Frances A. Hackley for distribu- 
tion of sermons of Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, D.D., additional............ 150,00 
July x1. New South Church, Boston, additional : 
(in all Pid) ap aake sack picoweeee PaO Be 10.00 
12. Society in Ithaca, N.Y......... 25.00 
12. Mrs. Nancy S, Foster, Chicago, Tibace 100,00 
12. aay a ie pecieive in oe 
Braintree... aiatatbae 5.00 
13. Friend..... 10.00 
15. Society in Sandwich, a 
$11.85) .- 717 
31. Society in F tchburg, a 
380.50) «cel aceeescsme 38.00 
$4,155.53 
AMHERST CHURCH. 
May 20. Young People’s Religious Union..... $500.00 
May 22. Bequest of the late Miss Ann D. Will- 
iams of Boston, Mass........ $1,000.00 
July 2. Bequest of the late Mrs. Rebecca’ a 
Bickford of Boston, Mass.. asses 4,000.00 
23, Bequest of the late Samuel G. Perkins 
of Boston, Mass., additional......... ¥000.00 
27. Begu uest of the late Jonas Gh ge of 
orcester, Mass.....++++0s+-sseeeee% 2,000.00 
June 7. Gift of Mrs. Frances, A. Hackley, to 
be loaned to Hackley School for 
building purposes, additional........ 30,000.00 
2s. First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Wilton, N.H., to be added to ae 
Church’ in Wilton Fund. ...........+ 100.00 
Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Herford Testimonial. 


The undersigned acknowledges the following : 


a ously acknowledged. BARE 
A Unitarian woman” 


Total.... 


+++ $1,162.00 
10.00 


$1,172.00 
Joun Mason LITTLE. 


A Samoan Boy’s Desire. 


After Mr. Stevenson’s death, so many of his 
Samoan friends begged for his photograph that 
we sent to Sydney for a supply, which was soon 
exhausted. One afternoon Pola came in, and 
remarked, in a very hurt and aggrieved manner, 
that he had been neglected in the way of photo- 
graphs, 

“But your father, the chief, has a large fine one.” 

“True,” said Pola. “But that is not mine. 
I have the box presented to me by your high- 
chief goodness. It has a little cover; and there 
I wish to put the sun shadow of Tusitala, the be- 
loved chief whom we all revere, but I more than 
others because he was the head of my clan.” 

“To be sure,” I said, and looked about for a 
photograph. I found a picture cut from a 
weekly paper, one I remembered that Mr. 
Stevenson himself particularly disliked. He 
would have been pleased, had he seen the scorn- 
ful way Pola threw the picture on the floor. 

“I will not have that!” he cried. “It is pig- 
faced. It is not the shadow of our chief.” He 
leaned against the door, and wept. 

“IT have nothing else, Pola,” I protested. 
“Traly, if I had another picture of Tusitala, I 
would give it to you.” 

He brightened up at once. “There is the one 
in the smoking-room,” he said, “where he walks 
back and forth. That pleases me, for it looks 
like him.” He referred to an oil painting of 
Mr. Stevenson by Sargent. I explained that I 
could not give him that. 


round one,” he said, “of tin.” This last was the 


bronze bas-relief by St. Gaudens. I must have 
laughed involuntarily, for he went out deeply 


hurt. Hearing a strange noise in the hall an 


hour or so later, I opened the door, and discoy-— 


ered Pola lying on his face, weeping bitterly. 


“Then I will take the 


— 
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“What ave you crying about?” Iasked. 
~ “The shadow, the shadow,” he sobbed. 
want the sun shadow of Tusitala.” 

I knocked at my mother’s door across the 
hall; and at the sight of that tear-stained face 
her heart melted, and he was given the last pho- 
tograph we had, which he wrapped in a banana 
leaf, tying it carefully with a ribbon of grass.— 
Mrs. Isobel Strong, in Scribner’s. . 3 


ay 


The Audubon Societies. 


Bird protection is daily receiving fresh im- 
petus, and that of the most valuable kind. It 
seems to be thoroughly understood that feather- 
wearing is a custom to be condemned, and one 
only to be stamped out by good laws and prac- 
tical education in the matter of the value of 
bird-life and its connection with general natural 
history, so that we hear less of the millinery side 
of the question, and the Audubon movement is 
reaching a higher plane. At the present time 
all the Atlantic States from Maine to Florida 
are linked by the A. O. U. law or its equivalent, 
and the experiment of sending out travelling 
lecture libraries of birds and nature books has 
been so successful in Connecticut that other 
States are following suit. 

The future would be rosy, indeed, but for one 
cloud on the horizon; and that is the difficulty 
of enforcing these laws that are our battle flags. 
The proper local enforcement of bird laws is 
indeed a difficult task, requiring moral courage, 
tact, and a clear head. Also, the reporting of 
offenders should be made by a legalized official, 
who can act without the stigma of personality 
that must always be felt when we complain of 
the law-breaking of our neighbors. If the 
deputy sheriffs of each county could be ap- 
pointed as bird wardens, warning could be ad- 
ministered and the incorrigible prosecuted in a 
purely impersonal manner. 

It has also been suggested that in order to 
make the laws effective in many places they 
should be posted in Hungarian and Italian, for 
the latter race come to us with particularly lax 
ideas about bird-killing —Bird-lore. 


Dere and Chere. 


When Bronson Alcott was asked what was 
the greatest contribution he ever made to lit- 
erature, he promptly replied, “My daughter 
Louisa.” 


By order of the king the royal swans on the 
Thames have been reduced to 100. The 
change, which means the reduction of about 
half the present number, is for the preservation 
of the fish. 


The restorations which are now being carried, 


out in the castle of St. Angelo, Rome, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and have resulted in the 
discovery of some curious frescoes of the fif- 
teenth century. } 


There has been placed on exhibition in Lon- 
‘don one of the queen’s chocolate boxes with a 
bullet imbedded in the lid. It was being carried 
in the breast pocket by a colonial soldier, whose 
life it undoubtedly saved. ; 


In some parts of our country sawdust is 
burned at the mills, not as fuel, but simply to 
t rid of it. But in Europe a better use has, 
een found for sawdust. In Austria, for in- 
stance, sawdust is impregnated with tarry sub- 
Stances, and then heated and pressed into 
briquets, which are readily sold for fuel. These 
briquets, weighing about two-fifths of a pound 
each, bring from ninety-five cents to $1 per 


thousand. In heating power, they equal lignite, |. 


and they leave only 4 per cent. of ash. 
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A CHINA 


When you buy a China Cabinet, don’t. make the 
You will outgrow it 
almost immediately. Then, too, you cannot realize how 
large a stock of china and glass you already have on hand 


mistake of getting too small a one. 


until you try to display it in a china closet. 


Here is a 5-tier cabinet, with open-work gallery above, 
It is semi-elliptical in form, with the 
front in a serpentine curve with deep indentions, making it 
possible to arrange the shelves with alternately large and 
small pieces, for complete stowage, and allowing a splen- 


allowing a sixth tier. 


did side view as well as front display. 


The shelves are adjustable, and can be of wood or 
glass, as preferred. The back is of wood, but we will make 


it of glass at an extra cost of $3. 
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CHANCE. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, - = 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward im leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Boston. 


‘Address Christian Register Association, 


a7a Congress Street, Boston. ~ 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicunor, By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 2 

No. 2. Tue ConcreGaTionaL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev.. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ee 

No. 6. CuurcH OrGaNizaTIon. By Rey. William I. 
Lawrance. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Se_r BrAutirur. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of the 
udgment Individual and Universal... By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. . 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H, M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. ix. Lisgrat CHRISTIANITY Aas MortTIvE-powER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12, Morarity in THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 13. JoserH Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLock Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred, 

No. 19. Four SERMons ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. TuroporE Parker’s LETTER TO A Younc 
Man. so cents per hundred. 

No.21. Tue THEoLoGy or THE. Fururs. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Work1NG THEORY 1N Eruics. By Kev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.24, Tue Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte,. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious Bioop or CuristT, By 
Be James T. Bixby, Ph, D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00. ‘ 


GEO. Ht ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


“The boy’s name is Maurice,” the fond mother 
explained to the listening visitor, “but we call 
him Moss.” “I suppose that is because you 
have a lichen for him,” said the visitor. 


Lady Tourist (doing the cathedrals of Scot- 
land): “This is Gothic, isn’t it, John?” Juven- 
ile Vender of “Guides” (severely) : “No, mem. 
This is Presbyterian.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


This is an advertisement from the columns of 
an English court journal; “Blankets! Blankets! 
Blankets! For domestic and charitable pur- 
poses of every description, quality, size, and 
weight.”—New York Observer. 


Cordial, but Equivocal— Mamma: “Look, 
dear, here is the doctor coming. What a fa- 
vorite he is! See, even the little chickens run 
to meet him.” Cissy: “Yes, ma; and the 
little ducks cry ‘quack! quack!’” — Funny 
folks. 


“Lay off your overcoat, or you won't feel it 
when you go out,” said a landlord of a Western 
inn to a guest who was sitting by the fire. “The 
last time I was here I left off my overcoat. I 
didn’t feel it when I went out, and I haven’t 
felt it since.” 


A girl went to the priest and asked what it 
cost to get married. The priest told her he 
would marry her for five dollars. A few months 
later the girl returned and said, “I’ve got the 
money, now I want to get married.” “But,” 
said the priest, “where is the man?’ “Oh,” 
the girl exclaimed, “and don’t you find the 
man ?”—Z xchange. 


“Is he a good horse to go?” “Thee would 
be pleased to see him go,” said the conscien- 
tious Quaker. A bargain was struck, and a 
balky horse changed owners. His purchaser in 
high dudgeon went back upon the Quaker. He 
defined his position: “I have not lied to thee, 
friend. I told thee, thee would be pleased to 
see him go. Now wouldn’t thee be pleased to 
see him go?” 


“Was this man Dennis an entire stranger to 
you?” asked the cross-examining counsel. 
“Sorr?” said the witness, whose stupid face was 
crossed with wrinkles of anxiety; for he had 
been warned to be cautious. The lawyer re- 
peated his question. “Well, no, sorr,” said the 
witness, with a sudden gleam of enlightenment. 
“He couldn’t be that, for he had but the wan 
arrm, sorr; but he was a parrtial stranger, sorr. 
Oi’d niver seen him befoor.”— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


“Ain’t I got a splendid theatre?” Mr, Stet- 


son is said to have said to a waggish friend. 


“Great!” “I got everything that he has, 
haven’t I?” referring to the rival. ‘Well,” was 
the slow response, “your props may be about 
as extensive, but I don’t think your vocabulary 
is quite equal to his.” With Stetson, to think 
was to act. Ringing the bell for a boy, the 
theatrical magnate exclaimed, “Go, get me the 
best vocabulary to be found in Boston,—expense 
no object.”— Boston Home Journal. 


At a gathering of ministers at Manchester it 
was agreed that each person present should tell 
a short story. Dr. Watson’s assistant minister 
refused to contribute his quota, because the 
story personally concerned the doctor. But 
Dr. Watson insisted, and at length the story 
was told thus: “I had a dream, and was told 
that, to goto heaven, I must go up a certain 
flight of stairs, and chalk my sins on each step 
as I went up. I was doing so, when I saw the 
doctor coming down. I said, ‘Doctor, man, 
you are going the wrong way. For what are 
you going down? And the doctor answered 
lugubriously, ‘More chalk !’” 


The Christian Register 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190keceseseverecees seve cess $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES..... obhadapeabuae secacae sieves Se eeravaits 
$3,043,498.27 


Liberal contracts to meén of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, f 
HAVE CAINED THE 


‘ 
iy 
GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


(28) [Aucust 8 190% 


DOMINION EUROPE q 


LINE for 


——— 


— = 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons,....--++ +++. Aug. 14, Sept. 11 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons.... Aug. 28, Sept. 25 

Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. 

For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., '7'7-81 State St., Boston. 


Ch. Organs: 
Hist & 4 


ASTINGS 90. 


Ii f) BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
MINI! PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


| UUTTT" vain office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 
UeM>” All Sizes. Latest Improvements, Falr Prices. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1396, 
HAVE FURN/SHKED 23.000 J 
JHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


NEBLY &CO., [Evo iye 


i WEST-TROY. N. ¥.15¢1/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE, 


jezne 


; Educational. 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session aa Sept. i1th 


Training for University, Scientific School, Business, Life. 
he Rt. Rev. Wirtr1AM Lawrence, D.D., 
JoszrH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master, 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Concord, Massachusetts. 


Prepares boys for college and scientific school. 
For catalogue address 
Tuomas H. Eckretpt, Headmaster. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOY’, 
4 Individual 


Visitor. 


Elementary and advar 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, tay * ry, Mass. 

ue = 


hs 


| 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL. % 3" 
Advantages of a cultured home. +,» “ ‘Vollege 


Seven pupils tA 
ALLEN and 2.500 


tor. 
‘ani. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCH = 


FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent instruction. 


or Tech, prqpersion, 
References: Mr. N. T. 


wma, 
“49 
Illustrated catalogue. as] 


Pleasant home. Several co 


of study. College preparatory. Permanent home . ~ 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent un 
application. Worcester, Mass, 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 
WILL REOPEN 


Their Boarpinc AND Day Scnoot For GiRis at 115 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, OcT. 2, gor. 


“SBOSTON UNIVERSITY 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience, Entrance examinations 
SgpremeeER 10, 11. For circulars address 

A.sBert G. Boypen, Principal. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CL ARK} Principals. 
olitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY yeep a rae ot 


tors, 1350 Students from 92 Universities, 21 Foreign 
countnes and from 35 American States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY or, College Graduates 


free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students, Fifty-fourth Year opens September 18. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


too special Scholarships of 


$25 each, Located close to SCHOO! OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
students last year. Opens October 2, Address Dean, 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


All College Graduates 
are favored in the entrance 


cMical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Aacilities. ._Opens October 3. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five, hundred 


- in attendance. Elective 
courses in 


Adnis, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. 

yi ae certificating schools without examination, All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 19. Address 
Dean, W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


‘amination. Exceptional 


students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY perp ri cand die ? al 


courses, leading 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


‘Opens September 19. Address 
emt Street. Ms 


degrees _of A.M. and 

Ph.D. For College 

abet! only. 
ean, B. P. BOWNE, 1 


om |F 


HURCH 
ARPETS pricts. 658 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& SONS Co., 


BOSTON. 


GIRLS 


